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IGNEZ DE CASTRQO, 
A Cragedy in sFibe Acts. 





CHARACTERS OF THE TRAGEDY. 


Arronso tv., King of Portugal. | Tue ARCHBISHOP OF BRAGA. 

Dom PEDRO, his only Son. | A SPANISH CAVALIER, a natural Brother 
ALVARO GONCALVES, Chief of Ignez. 

Dioco Lorres Pacueco, Counsellurs | GIRALDO, a ruined Gentleman. 

Pepro CoELHo, of the King. | A Servine Man, 


The great Officers, Courtiers, Guests, Pages, Guards, Altendants, and others of the 


Portuguese Court. 


The Ambassadors of France, and their trains. 


BEATRIZ, the Queen of Portugal. | THe SUPERIOR of the conrent of San‘a 
Dona IGNEz DE Castro, ihe Wife of Clara. 

Dom Pedro. ZENETTA, Companion of Ignez, and 
Dmiz, : te Governess of the Children. 
Bgarriz, 2% 


Nuns and Attendants. 


Curer Localities OF THE TRAGEDY— 
Lisbon, its Bay; Royal Palace; &c. 
Coimbra, its Streets; outskirts; and Convent of Santa Clara. 
Time oF THE TRaGEDY—The middle of the Fourteenth Century. 
Day or THE CATASTROPHE—January 7th, 1355. 


ACT I. 


Scene I.—TZhe Bay of Lisbon. In the distance, a fleet of 
French galleys.- The royal ensign of France flying from the 
principal vessel, A barge is seen approaching, tn another 
direction, from which Prepro, his Pages, and others of his 
train, land. Perpro is receiwwéd by a Spanish Cavaler, with 
attendants bearing torches. Prpro and the Cavalier draw 
forward, apart. 

PEDRO. 

My trustiest friend of Spain, my dear wife’s land, 

For her, thou’rt trebly knit to my regard, 

‘Tis plain my missives reach’d you— 

CAVALIER. , 
Yestermorn ; 
As safe and unobserv’d as you could wish. 
The route is shorter, Prince, by land than sea! 
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PEDRO. 
Enough to give my messenger the start, 
Say, a few leagues; and, then, more sure to thread. 
I found the winds would serve; and we have hit 
The time, with fair precision. One short hour . 
Will bring us to the palace; half that time 
Repair us, robe us, sort us ’mid the throng, 
Where all my ¢houghés will be—my gentle wife! 
My wishes—she were by. 
CAVALIER. 
Forgive the zeal 
Which moots the question, whensoe’er we meet, 
Why not divulge your marriage to your sire ? 
PEDRO. 
Not yet! not yet! I dread his dogged wrath, 
And hate his ministers. Enough—not now. 
But, teach me—yonder ships—the flag of France— 
What mean they ? 
CAVALIER. 

Some state-exigence ; its drift 
Our gossips have to probe ; for none are wise, 
Except his council, and the King, 


PEDRO. 
Is’t so? 
How long have they arriv’d ? ; 
CAVALIER. 

7 The fleet was moor'd, 
Three days ago, at Noon. A transient sun 
Lifted its mask of .vapours, as to watch 
Their progress, and the instant that their freight 
Touch’d land, redropt its vigour. It was clear 
They were expected ; for the beach was swarm’d 
With troops to heap them honours. 


PEDRO. 

I give heed. 
Either his Pedro is devoid of wits, [to himself | 
Or my sire’s plans are fathom’d. If they tend 
As I surmise—’tis strange, surpassing strange, 
I must be pester’d, still—I take a step 
To put to shame dictation, fall what will. 

CAVALIER. 

Why came my Prince by sea? 


PEDRO. 
Observe my “ why!” 
Chalk me a route, I’m old enough to choose, 
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If I can shun it, not to wend therein. 
I heard of relays, and I, straight, took ship, 
And furnish’d you alone, which way I sail’d. 
Mondego swiftly shot us to the main, 

We coasted bracingly, and keep our word. 


CAVALIER. 
Are you distrustful ? 
PEDRO. 

Never, of my sire! 
But my sire’s counsellors, whom I detest, 
(And, chiefmost, that Goncalves at their head,) 
Detest me in return. I fear no harm, 
Nor will I risk it. I am shrewd, I trust! 
They dread me for my Ignez: it is best 
To guard, on every point, whom such men dread. 


CAVALIER. 
If dang’rous on the road, why not at court ? 


PEDRO. 


I said not they were dang’rous ; but, myself 
Cautious—perhaps, overmuch—far better that, 
Than ne’er suspicious, to repent, at last, 
Oneself hath been self-blinded.—At the court ; 
Abroad upon the streets; I’m safe as you. 

At home, we’re sanctuaris’d! If danger be, 
(And I believe it not, but, still, as shown, 

I thwart each possibility I can,) 

Such danger lurks, and creeps, and shuns the light ; 
Would take the shape of accident—chance-bolt 
Of chance-directed bow—and have its fiends 
Some season’d, well-paid desperadoes, plac’d 

In ambush, not in public, for my life, 

On which so much might hang—such ruffian-knaves 
As spill your blood for greatness, and forget, 
Greatness, to save itself, may spill their own. 
Now, when your road is known to men you hate, 
It may be known to those such men set on. 
Once more—I had no fears—- suspicions—none— 
Self-confident and vigilant at once. 

But, when my enemies prescribe my path, 

I ne’er adopt it of my own free-will. 


CAVALIER. 


I did not chide your caution, but I fear 
Its exigence may trench upon your peace. 
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PEDRO. 
And if it should, my Ignez is a gem 
Worthy ten misers’ tremors to secure.— - 
Come, gentlemen and followers, on, this way ; 
Ev'ning advances ; time is none to spare. 


[ They go off townward. 


Scene II.—The back passage of the Palace. The tnterior 
illumination seen through the windows. Music is heard, at 
intervals, issuing from within. ‘ Giraldo alone. 


GIRALDO. . 
There, there they flock ; the daws in borrow’d plumes! 
[ Looking up street. 
How swagg’ringly they swim the corners round ! 
The frontage, surely, will be scant of room 
To let such towers of consequence pass through. 
I once had plumes; but they were pluck’d betimes, 
And after-feath’ring ne’er hath serv'd like then. 
I must devise resources, or I starve ; 
For those who fleec’d me would not give the orts 
They waste upon their kennels ; and their dogs, 
Who bark at me, have better fare than I. 
In my first flush, I held distinctions cheap, 
And emptied some, till others emptied me. 
Then came a change; the lust of play remain’d, 
Without the means; the means must still be had; 
I schem’d, and dar’d, nor scrupled ; means return’d ; 
But, fitfully! and so my lot was cast 
With lower company, and I was mark’d 
An outcast from the higher—such as these 
Who congregate within, where I have stalk’d 
Ere now, and scorn’d the portals; just as proud 
As yonder peacocks; may they wry their necks, 
Or moult beyond repair, the whole like me! 
Earth’s plagues upon this mock’ry of my state ! 
A larder empty ; only memory full, 
To drive me mad, and kill me ’twixt the two. 
Those who have fed me for my table-jokes, , 
(Men of the court, scarce better plac’d than grooms, 
And dignitaries of the serving-craft,) 
Seem cold and satiated—all the crew. 
Not one, at these back entrances, struts in; 
Nor one, for these carousals, will strut out. 
So, within reek of plenty, I may faint, __ i 
and shouts of merriment perform my. dirge. [ Pauses. 
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'Tis curs’d to haunt the butt’ries when one's place 
Hath been, and should be still, the halls of state. 
I shall grow desp’rate! Foot it, featly, knaves ! 
Music distract ye, as it doth mine ears, 
In which it rings exclusion, and the past. 
Now, may the richest of ye fall to broil, 
And rush to blows, where I may give my aid, 
With luck to serve the victor who'll pay best. 
I have had jobs before, some dark and strange, 
And hire, all soldiers have, both high and low. 
Goncalves must do penance for the worst, 
His conscience, it is tough to serve for both! 

[A Servine MAN enters.] 


SERVING MAN. 

What! in the backways, when the public square 
Ts quite alive with torches, and the crowds 

Are riotous to see their betters pass ? 


GIRALDO. 
Yourself are here ! 
SERVING MAN. 

Most true, ny owl of night ! 
But, then, I have the entry. [ Pointing to a doorway. 
GIRALDO. 
Some have theirs 
"Midst files of smug attendants, pages, guards ; 
And some ‘midst herds of scullions—since we meet 
At the back entrances, twin owls of night, 


I rank you with the herd. 


SERVING MAN. 
Pray who is he 
Who talks so largely ? 
] GIRALDO. 
You are new in place, 


Or you'd salute Giraldo. 


SERVING MAN. 

I have heard 
The chief cook, and the keeper of the wines, 
A fale’ner, and the warder of the stores, 
Discuss a boon companion of their cups, 
A gentleman, I hope I am not rude, 
Who had seen better days. 


GIRALDO. 

Now grasp my hand : 
The def'rence you evince is undeserv’d, 
But, therefore, not less grateful. 
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SERVING MAN. 


No offence 
To ask how I can serve you ? 


GIRALDO. 

You are right; 
I have a purpose here. Tell those within, 
Whom you have nam’d, and see you reach them all, 
Giraldo, ’midst the flood of gen’ral joy, 
Might claim a thought, at least, if not their time. 
They have to waste, ’tis hard, just now, to starve. 


SERVING MAN [to himself]. 
Now, if these busy bones refuse, ere long ) 
I'll steal away, and bring a flagon back : 
I pity this poor gentleman—I do! 
The risk, to night, is small—the warder comes. 
[Serving Man goes through doorway. The Warder 
passes hurriedly towards the doorway, without 
neticing Grraldo. 


GIRALDO. 
One word, friend Bounteous! 


WARDER. 
Not for fifty lords / 
I have been round to look upon the square. 
I long’d to see how Sobersides, our prince, 
Would show without his leading-strings : alas, 
Our Knight of Mistress Ignez, for my pains, 
Hath not arriv’d as yet; but, since I felt 
Nothing could stir without me, lo, I left ;— 
The scene, without, is splendid—what, within ? 
[ Offering to go. 
GIRALDO. 
One word! 
WARDER. 
You're troublesome. 
GIRALDO. 
| Indeed ? 
WARDER. , 
a Indeed ! 
Bethink how indispensable I am. | 
GIRALDO [ produces a dice-bou.] 
Will’t try a throw? 
WARDER. 
Your stakes ? 
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GIRALDO. 
Throw first, and win. 

WARDER. 

J am too keen; when coins are in your purse, 

They are forthcoming ever; now, you’ve none. 

I will not throw,—to win, and not be paid; 

Or lose, and pay, as you will not, young man! 


GIRALDO. 
If I had coins, you’d tarry; as I’ve none, 
Bethink how indispensable you are. 
| Waving him forward; Warder goes in. | 
Our Sobersides, indeed! what other heir 
But wculd find work for gentlemen like me, 
To ruffle for him, and promote his sports, 
And make his crownward years one age of joy. 
I will draw off beneath yon gloomy porch, 
And watch till this man’s man redeem his word. 
So, I am pauperis’d to such extreme, 
I’m spurn’d on this hand, pitied upon that— 
To stamp the degradation more complete, 
Pitied—of poverty! ‘twere ill—of wealth! 
Oh, curse the dice! and that seductive fiend 
Who taught them to the world, to drive men mad. 
This fellow’s sluggish ; would he were come back : 
The night is raw—I’m cold, both mind and limbs. 
[Retires by the side opposite to that at which he had 
been watching the distant throng. | 


ScenE III.—A grand court-festival and ball. The Kine and 
the QuEEN seated on thrones, under a canopy, surmounted 
with the arms of Portugal. A place vacant for Pedro, the heir 
apparent. King's. Chamberlain, gentlemen-halberdiers, guards 
of the body, pages, and others, at their respective posts. 
Groups of native nobles, and ladies of quality, mixed with a 
few Spanish hidalgoes, and other foreigners of distinction, 
promenading the iliuminated halls. Some being presented, and 
doing homage. A music loft, or gallery, overlooking the scene. 
A flourish of trumpets and music, without. 


[ The Ambassadors of France, and their train, enter, 
They are received with a salute of music from 
within, while being ushered to the steps of the 
throne. The KING rises, and descends one step, 
to receive and greet them. | 


KING. 
Here, in her representatives, we greet A 
The Majesty of France ; and, by our Queer, 
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Assign their post of honour; while ourselves, 
Like them, unbending from the cares of state, 
Hold festival, and celebrate their stay. 


QUEEN. 
Fair France is uppermost in all our thoughts, 
Whose proxies show so goodly in our sight. 
As we are royal, royally, we trust 
To entertain, in you, our great ally. 


AMBASSADOR. 
Your great ally, so honourably nam’d, 
Through us, accepts these greetings, and returns. 


. KING. 
Let music add new pinions to our joy, 
Some strain of that sweet country these adorn. 


QUEEN. 
A strain of France la Belle! 


ALL, 
, A strain, a strain! . 
[4 L'rench air of the middle of the fourteenth century ts 
played. | | 
COURTIERS. 
Long live the King! 
KING [rising]. 
: Now fill the pledge-cup high, 
We drink to John of France. 


QUEEN [ pledging the cup]. 
To John the Good! 


COURTIERS. 


Long live King John of France ! 


ALL. 
King John the Good:! 


gS AMBASSADOR. 
France, by her mission, drinks a meet reply _ 
To King Affonso, and his bounteous Queen. _ 
We would include the Infante, whom we—miss— 
| [Lovking around. 


But that his rank demands a sep’rate pledge. 


, KING. 
His chair is here, and he will grace ‘it, soon ; 
Hé’s us'd to keep his time less strict than we. 
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AMBASSADOR. 


Tariffa’s victor, and the dark Moor’s scourge, 

Our host—our sov’reign’s faithfullest ally— 
*Twould gratify thy guests would’st thou command 
(Thy goodness pardon us if we presume) 

Those strains, that stirring triumph of thy reign, 


Which Music weds to Fame. 
KING. 
Ye flatter, lords ! 
Tariffa’s vict’ry be the echoing theme ! 
Now, worthily of us, and list’ning France, 
Rout we, again, the Moors. 
COURTIERS. 
Long live the king! 
[4 martial triumph played. 
KING. 
Some years are sped (they cannot be recall’d) 
Since, sword in hand, amid that battle’s roar, 
I hew’d a dozen infidels to earth. 
AMBASSADOR. 
A throne befits a Hero. 
KING. 
France hath skill 
In compliment. 
AMBASSADOR. 
When Conq’rors are her praise. 


? KING. 
The spirit of the hour is on our heart; 
We will descend, and triumph with the throng. 

[Kina hands QuEEN down the steps of the throne, 
and transfers her to the attendance of the chief 
Ambassador. 

Come, ladies.all, a measure of our land, 
To tempt these younger f'renchmen to the dance. 

[Kine, attended by Gongalves and three or four 
Nobles, ranges up and down amidst the scene. 
Neither King nor Queen dance. 


[4 group of Nobles come forward. | 
FIRST NOBLE. 


I judge th’ ambassador would give his star 
To be reliev’d his bargain, tho’ it be 
A queen ! 
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SECOND NOBLE. 
And she’s-no flitter ; it is sport 
To watch old Volatile, how mock-resign’d 
He simpers in her leading-strings ; observe 
The bant'ring Countess, bless her for the joke, 
Is ogling him to madness; fret your fill, 
Old Gadabout, you dare not quit the Queen. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
As queens are never aged, happy man! [ Sarcastically. 


SECOND NOBLE. 
The rest are nimble-legs, these seigneurs,. see, 
They tread our stately measures half afrisk. 
THIRD NOBLE. 
What brought them here ? 
SECOND NOBLE. 
Stout galleys. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
That’s not wit. 


SECOND NOBLE. 


The next shall be. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
Unless it mar our talk. 
Let Mar-talk answer me, what brought these here ? 
If he guess rightly, that shall pass for sense. 
FIRST NOBLE. 
O Solon, are you wroth ? 
THIRD NOBLE. 
I may be, soon. 
SECOND NOBLE. 
You shall not be, for I will curb my vein. 
THIRD NOBLE. 
They came so unexpectedly. 
FIRST NOBLE. 
. By us ;— 
Gongalves was not startled when they came! 
SECOND NOBLE. 
Nor was the King ! 
THIRD NOBLE. 
Ye know not ? 
FIRST NOBLE. 
We know more. 
THIRD NOBLE. 
Ye are grown wise. 
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SECOND NOBLE. 
Thou slanderer of my wit! 


FIRST NOBLE. 
I will be wise, and, thus my wisdom kens, 
They have some salic lumber they would vend, 
And Pedro is their price. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
The blood of France 
Will never tempt him while his Ignez lives. 
He wed again? An angel ripe from heav'n 
Ne’er could put Ignez out of his conceit. 


FIRST NOBLE. 
Better the blood of France, far distant France, 
Than her’s, or any of too neighb’ring Spain. 


SECOND NOBLE. 
Spain rul’d us once, and she would rule once more. 


FIRST NOBLE. 
And will, if Ignez live till Pedro reign. 
Her kin are num’rous, subtle, apt to climb. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
They are the Spain you dread! 


SECOND NOBLE. 
Upon our heels, 
And thrusting us aside, to clear them room. 


| FIRST NOBLE. 
I would the witch were dead. 


; SECOND NOBLE. 
"Twere best for all. 


FIRST NOBLE. 
Now, by my glove, the Countess steers this way. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
Sailing majestically ! 
SECOND NOBLE. 
Sail we off ? 


THIRD NOBLE. 
And set at nought her signals ? 


SECOND NOBLE. 
Be her prey ! 


FIRST NOBLE. 
Our gallantry’s at stake. 











[ Morosely. 
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THIRD NOBLE. 
And, if you fly 
In face of her attempts to bring you to, 
You fly at your own peril. 


SECOND NOBLE. 
What will ye ? 


FIRST NOBLE. 
Play Job, as help is none—her yoke, one night, 
Were better than her tongue, henceforth, our scourge. 


THIRD NOBLE. ) 
Old Volatile’s in leading-strings ! [ Taunting. 


SECOND NOBLE. 
Be dumb! [ Angrily. 
[ Countess, and her sister, an aged lady of quality, come 
up to the nobles. | 


COUNTESS. 
My jewels of the court, and dearest friends, 
How joy’d we are to find you; for our Lord, 
Lumbagoed on his couch, hath launch’d us forth 
To do a twofold homage—his—our own. 
Our sister here, (this venerated maid,) [whispered. 
Will grace your tendance. 
[Handing her sister to second Noble, who, just before, 
was chuckling at the Ambassador's being restricted 
to attend on the Queen. 


While ourself, assail’d 
By yonder aged henchman of the Queen, 
Will fortify our virtue on each hand, 

[ Placing herself between the other two. 
And drive our foreign rover jealous-mad. 


FIRST NOSLE. 
The honour is supreme. 


- THIRD NOBLE. 
Ye saints, be deaf t : _, [Aside. 


O RSITS © © “COUNTESS. 
A goodly couple! ie the lady’s years 
[Quizzing second Noble and her Sister, 
Are somewhat more ‘atituiminal than ‘her kni ht’ S ; 
But, then, the fadeless beauties of" her min 
He'll need no preacher else, while she is nigh 
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FIRST NOBLE, 
It were no flatt’ry, be it no offence, 
To say ourselves are happier than our friend. 
COUNTESS. 
Oh! I am unimpressible: say on ; 
My sister’s very well; pray, what am I? 


FIRST NOBLE. 


Charming. 
COUNTESS. 
That’s tame ! 
THIRD NOBLE. 
Surpassing all your sex. 
; COUNTESS. 
In what ? 


FIRST NOBLE. 
In beauty. 
COUNTESS. 
Sir, you’re out of grace: 
My champion was to speak, whom you'd forestall. 
In what do I surpass ? | 


THIRD NOBLE. 
In wit. 


COUNTESS. 
Enough! 
Our penitent this side, bestows me, charms. 
? [‘‘ charms” pronounced with a drawl. 
Coo on, Idolaters! the Frenchman sees ; 
Coo on, and let us near him—this way, beaux ! 


[As the Nobles go up the stage, the King’s party, 
with Goncalves, come down. 
KING. 
Where is our son? he lives, it would appear, 
To train us his apologists; e’en now, 
I mark’d, and lik’d it not, that France was keen 
To note he was not punctual. 


GONCALVES. 

a Gracious Sire, 
Your autograph-despatch, (he ne’er will stir 
Without it, reckless how your strength’s o’ertask’d) 
Commanding him to honour this great feast, 
Reach’d him, at.Coimbra, three full days ago ; 

"expresses are return’d, and on the road, 
Saddled the relays ready for your son. 
I fear this Ignez stays him. 
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KING. 
’Gainst our will ? 


GONCALVES, ° 
Her will, with him, is royal more than thine. 


KING. 
It must be so no longer. These of France, 
As we have conn’d, are very opportune. 
Since Spain’s so monster-rul’d, and England’s strange, 
To knit, to our advantage, as ‘their own, 
The best alliance of these troublous times 
Which we may win, and use. ‘Tis very clear 
Our policy’s with France; and France, in him, 
Wooes us, and our successor. “We were mad 
To humour him and Ignez, at the cost 
Of state-security, and strengthen’d power. 
His private will must yield, and oa, and shall, 
So Pedro weds this Princess they propose. 


[Pedro enters above, with Attendants, but without parade. | 


GONCALVES, 
If he refuse. 
KING. 
No ifs in such a cause. 
Am I not father to him, and his king! 
You must seek Ignez. 


GONCALVES. 
From yourself? 


KING. 
Betimes ; 
And warn her she must art; but let her learn, 
Her dowry shall be royal; her retreat 
Self-chosen, and kept sacred by ourself. 
Ha! do I see our Mule ?—and come by stealth, 
When shouts, and trumpets should proclaim our heir 4 
We should be ceremonious, when a state 
So haught as France observes us in our best. 


GONCALVES. 


It is his way. 


KING. 
A way that shall be chang’d. 

[King, followed by Gongalves and the arty, goes up 
and joins Pedro's party.— King and Pe dro converse 
earnestly, apart.—King introduces Pedro to Ambas- 
sadors. | 
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[Zhe Dances proceed.] 
[After a time, Pedro and his father draw off, in differ- 


ent directions, each attended by their immediate 
followers.—Pedro, saluted as he passes among the 
company, and coldly returning their salutes, comes 
forward, conversing with the Spanish cavalier.— 
Pedro's other friends, and pages, in the rear. 


CAVALIER. 
Will not your Highness dance ? 


PEDRO. 
Not I; enough 
To do mock-courtesies against the grain.— 
My mother and th’ ambassador may skip ; 
My father, if he list, grow lithe again; 
I will not dance to please him. 


CAVALIER. 
You are ill? 


PEDRO. 
I am offended! I was summon’d here, 
By letters manual, just like those of old, 
To celebrate my name-day ; nothing more! 
I should enjoy the day far best at home, 
But that long usage drags me thus abroad. 
I come reluctantly, and, lo, I find 
A trap is baited for the needful heir. 
Ambassadors are planted in my path, 
To tempt me, on the spot, to match with France. 
As if I were the fool for sudden freaks 
To vantage any body but myself. 
My father measures me, both wits and will, 
As ignorantly as his tools could wish. 
My soul is wed, at least, ev’n he would grant! 
My body’s-faith is mine, not his to guide. 


CAVALIER. 
So little was the Ambassage foreseen, 
It took the Court by start. 
PEDRO. 
The gen’ral Court ; 
Not so, the Cabinet ; the move is theirs 
And France is witch’d to follow. 


CAVALIER. 
France will chafe. 
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PEDRO. f 
Let her; she chafes at nothing half her days; 
It will be new to have a real cause. 


. CAVALIER, 
l¢ may embroil the realm. 


PEDRO. 
My idol’s peace 
Is dear beyond all kingdoms of the earth. 
CAVALIER. 
Well vow’d for Spain’s sweet Ignez. 


PEDRO. 
She ’s a pearl 
Surpassing price, I’ve won, and will not lose. 
I'll cut these rude negotiations short ; 
Who thought to catch us, let them catch—the air! 
Come hither, boy—[ Zo Page|—our party ride, e’er dawn; 
We'll trot my father’s horses for his grooms, 
Who are behaz’d already with their cheer ; [Zo Cavalier. 
A morning’s search, some leagues upon the road, 
Will cool the rogues, and give them back the steeds. 
Where the last relay waits to bring us here, 
Be it first changing-post to speed us hence. 
Our serving men are trusty, and apart, 
A caution I have found to serve me oft. 
Go unobserv’d—[ 70 Page]—tell Dias, no one else,— 
He will arrange it. [ Page goes out. 
When our sire retires, rT Cavalier. 
We may quit, too, and give offence to none. 
Then, then, to horse—the moon to cheer our race, 
The gate of Ignez e’er we check our rein ! 

[Pedro and suite go up. They pass the Countess, and 
two Nobles, in the act of meeting her Sister and the 
other Noble as they come down the stage—Pedro 
coldly returns their salute. 


COUNTESS. 
We've found you, then, at last—a pretty trick 
To play at turtle-doves, and wing afar 
From sage protectors like ourselves. 


SISTER, 


‘ . as rig 

dm the party wrong’d, "Twas you, Ma’am, you 

Who app avy, ‘smuggled in your train 
ants “eoill 


These captive g —I speak the truth— 
To use them up in torturing theit*sex : 
I pity the: Ambassador. : 
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COUNTESS. 
Not me ? 
SISTER. 
A pretty case for pity—sigh’d for, there ; 
[ Pointing to French Ambassador. 
Twin-champion’d here, and humour'd : 
[Pointing to two Nobles. 


COUNTESS. 
What are you? 
How strange a maiden lady should regret 
Her worshipper’s a unit, and this same 
Single, not singular! my dearest lord, 


Are you not happy ? 
SECOND NOBLE. 


Happy! (as an owl.) [ Aside. 


SISTER. 
He has not spoken once, except to drawl, 
Or ay, or no, in answer to remarks 
He left me all to manage. [ Aside. 


COUNTESS. 
You have been 


High eloquent, no doubt ? [Zo Second Noble. 


SECOND NOBLE. 
Your Sister’s tongue 
Must claim the eloquence, and I the bliss 
To drink, in mute enravishment, the whole. 
3 | Winking to one of the Nobles. 


: SISTER. 
Oh, why not speak so while we were alone! [ Aside. 
He’s voluble enough whene’er he please. 
Now Sister, do not boast. 


SECOND NOBLE. 
The Frenchman’s eyes 
Are fascinated, still. 


COUNTESS. 
Although his steps 
Are duty-chain’d to grandeur. By my fan, 
He wears the leash, as puppies undertrain’d, 
Who tug against it stoutly. Noble hearts, 
Do you not pity from your inmost souls __. 
A male in leading-strings ? [ Glancing at Second Noble. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
Like his ? 
2 kK 
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FIRST NOBLE. 
Sweet Dame, 
Service is joyous, when the serv’d is fair ; 
We bow to thee, and criticize none else. 


SISTER. 
For fear you should be criticiz’d. 


COUNTESS. 
None else ? 


Not your own Queen ? 


THIRD NOBLE. 
Forbid it! 


COUNTESS. 
Truant Sir, 
Who stole away to win my Sister’s sighs ? 
Do you not pity France? were France less sly, 
The Queen would catch him casting looks at me. 


SISTER. 
What would she do? 
COUNTESS. 
Philosophize, and laugh. 


SISTER. 
Endure his misallegiance ? 
; COUNTESS. 
Perhaps, promote! 


SISTER. 
Perhaps! because you're the object. 


COUNTESS. 
Tattler, fie! 
You'll need your champion to protect you yet. 
Bid him refurbish all his wits, at once ; 
And harness to come forth in beauty’s fight. 


_» SISTER. | 
Dear, Lord, we'll walk apart;. my..sister’s craz’d, 
The Frenchman’s homage turns her flippant brain. 
Now, he might stare at metill’staring' blind, 
He should not have my arm—so old’a fright! | 
Retiring with’Second Noble up the Stage. 


COUNTESS. 


To twit my sister for her crabbed ways, 
I had o’erlook’d, how sour Dom Ignez seem’d. 


FIRST NOBLE. 
Dom Ignez ? 
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COUNTESS. 
Ay, the man that’s lost, like him, 
For ever purring round his malkin’s feet, 
Name him—his she- pet’s name, and not his own. 


THIRD NOBLE. 
Dom [gnez must not hear us. 


COUNTESS. 
If he did, 
I'd face him, and maintain, the Kingdom's heir 
Should prove the Court’s best life. 


FIRST NOBLE. 
And smile on 


COUNTESS. 
All! 
FIRST NOBLE. 
If Ignez heard! 


COUNTESS. 


The Dona, or the Dom? 


FIRST NOBLE. 
The Dona. 


COUNTESS. 
If! [contemptuously] 


THIRD NOBLE. 
He's not the fool to wed! 


COUNTESS, 
Why, if he were, let aliens hold her train. 


FIRST NOBLE. 
Not sparklers like yourself ? 


COUNTESS. 
I were craz’d. 
[4 trumpet-call.] 


FIRST. NOBLE. 
The dances flag, and more substantial claims 
Summon their votaries—to eat.and drink! 


COUNTESS, 
The trumpets challenge royally ! 


FIRST NOBLE. 
They ought, 


When halls of banquet— 


o 
~ 
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COUNTESS. 


Sneerer, hold your peace ! 
You have not seen as I have—if you had, 
You cannot paint as I can—so, be dumb. 
The board’s ablaze with gold and jewell’d plate, 
And ornaments of filagree ; and cups, 
Translucent, or of silver, boss’d, or plain. 
Above—amidst—in flaming bright array, 
Pensile, and standard lights o’erbranch the scene ; 
While chrystal sconces stretch along the walls, 
Tn rainbow-rich refractions; and, from shapes 
Fantastical, curl forth the censer’s streams. 
The interspaces glow with burnish’d arms, 
A panoply of breast-plates—helms—and spears— 
Gauntlets—and battle-axes—greaves—and spurs— 
And swords—and shields, like mirrors in the sun. 
Gigantic fans of peacocks’ plumes, aloft, 
At either end, are wav'd by subtle means, 
And stir the air, and much refresh the eyes. 
The roof’s festoon’d with evergreens; beneath, 
Vases with flowers look fragrant as the morn. 
In ‘six recesses, ceaseless fountains jet, 
Rose-scented showers, and sparkling—plac’d on high, 
Minstrels, with thrilling harp, and glorious verse, 
Exalt the festival: below, a band 
Of youths and maids, now dancing, now at rest, 
Shed poetry on motion—group—and form. 
I’m rapt to say they do so, ere "tis done. ; 
Let’s in, and help all forward! Knights, lead on. 
One grand resource for pause of step, or song, 
Our martial music takes unusual place, 
‘Where Moorish standards, droop’d above his chair, 
*Record our Sovereign’s feats, and Lusian fame. 
All was illuminated ere we met; 
T have’the priv’lege ; the display’s superb. 
Let us not lag, to be the last behind ; 
of sit between my heroesnot\next, France ! 
_ {THIRD NOBLE. 
stil sto tauomA ods oy FERST, NOBLE, 
But we may thank the Queen. [Aside. 
[The company retire, by degrees, through the upper doorways. 
stro Aw 22 SIKRGS2 RB .¥ i crs 
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THE PROVIDENT CLERKS’ BENEFIT-ASSOCIATION, AND 
BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Havine (we trust) profoundly at heart the well-doing of our 
species, and their advancement, moral and material, towards the 
highest attainable state of social development, and individual 
happiness, and eomfort,—we hold it as a part of our purpose, and 
our duty, to bestow our mite of encouragement upon all Asso- 
ciations, Societies, or projects, which, manifestly, have a bearin 
upon, and tend to, the peaceful expansion, and progress, whi 
we hope to be in store for mankind. These mites, in the con- 
duct of a Magazine like ours, must be offered as the objects of 
them, either occupy the chief notice of the day, or as our atten- 
tion is called to them by philanthropic individuals, and parties 
having no mere self-seeking interests to serve. We cannot, 
amidst the pressure of the calls upon our time and space, under- 
take a systematic selection, in the exact order of the importance 
of the host of Societies having claims upon our attention; but 
must deal with such as cross our observation at the moment, be 
they of first-rate, or of subordinate consequence, in the scale of 
beneficial agencies. Having said this much to guard our 
readers from expecting more from us than a Miscellany, which 
only appears once a month, can be required to provide, we 
proceed at once to give our meed of commendation in behalf 
of the meritorious, and most useful Association, whose title 
forms the text-head of these comments. Its purposes, and its 
means of fulfilling such purposes, cannot be better, or more fully 
described than in the following selected portion of its general 
Prospectus. ‘It affords to Clerks—and others—the means of 
making provision for themselves, in old age: for their families, 
at their decease: and, of an Endowment for their children:” it 
subdivides into the “‘ Lire AssuRANCE AND BENEFIT DEPART- 
MENT,” the business of which is not confined to Clerks exclu- 
sively, but embraces, | 

The Benefits of Mutual Life Assurance, in all its branches, qn 


a safe Scale of Rates. 


Annuities to commence at a specified age. 

Division of two-thirds of the Profits every Five Years. 

Right to nominate any party to receive the Amount of a Life- 
Policy, without Expense. : 
‘\:Kconomical Management. - id ties yonquros ad't J 

Payment of Policies secured by a separate, Guaranteed 
Capital, in addition to the invested Aceumulations. 

o Entrance Fee. ) 
And The “ BENEVOLENT DEPARTMENT,” the Fund of which, 
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now, amounts to £10,600 Stock, and is applicable for the 
following purposes, to Clerks and their Families, viz.— 

Annuities to distressed Members of Three Years’ standing, of 
£25 each ; and to the Widows of such Members, of £15 each. 
Annuities increase according to the length of Membership. 

Loans—Gratuities, and Allowances to Members, and Orphan 
Children of deceased Members. 

Use of the “‘ Situation Book” to Members out of Employ! 

Medical adwice, gratis, by the Officers of the Association, to the 
Members. No Entrance Fee. 

CLERKS assuring their Lives (the Annual Premium varying 
from £1 11s, 11d. per Cent., according to Age, and which may 
be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or annually) or purchasing an 
Annuity, &c., under the Lite Assurance and Benefit branch, 
become Members, and participate in all the above advantages of 
both departments. : 

CLERKS, not assuring, become Members, and participate in 
all the privileges of the Benevolent Fund, by subscribing One 
Guinea, or upwards, annually thereto, and which may be paid 
half-yearly, or annually. 

Under the denomination of Clerk, every individual to whom 
the appellation is applicable is included, be he in the Bank—or 
any government office—or with any of the banking, or mercan- 
tile firms—or a solitary individual.in a barrister’s, or solicitor’s 
chambers, or offices—or in a trader’s shop, or counting-house. 
Such individual, by payment of a solitary £1. 1s. in half-yearly 
payments, can.entitle himself to all the advantages of the Bene- 
volent Department, including medical advice, when ill, and ac- 
cess to the Situations’-Book, when out of employ ; but, by in- 
creasing this payment in a very small amount, he will not only 
retain all these enumerated advantages, but have insured his 
life, in addition, for £100, to be paid to his wife, or assigns, in 
case of his decease. Supposing him.to be a young man just of 
ave, his payment, to. combine doth these benefits; will not 
deduct out of his earnings more than about 10d. a week!! 
Need we add another word to induce all Clerks who read these 
remarks to send to 42 Moorgate Street, for the printed Rules 
of the Association, in order to their taking immediate measures 
to join its ranks? Yes; one word or'twomore. The Trus- 
tees of its rapidly accumulating Benevolent Fund of £10,000 
and upwards, are men of no less wealth, and standing in society, 
than, one of The Barings ; one of The Hankeys ; Prescott, of the 
House of Grote and others; and Baron Lionel de Rothschild. 
Add to this, that all the leading banking, and mercantile firms, 
in the city, not merely patronise, but subscribe to the Bénevo- 
lent Fund; and that, at each anniversary dinner, something like 
£1000 has been contributed to increase the accumulated capital ; 
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and. we think that no Clerk (at least) who is not already on its 
lists, both for possibly-needed aid, or benevolence, as well as for 
assurance of. life, can hesitate one moment, after perusing our 
explanations of its very many, and most unusual advantages, to 
become a Member of Ture Cierxs’ Mutuatn Brenerit, AND 
BENEVOLENT Funp AsSOcIATION. 





MRS. CAUDLE SMELLS TINDER. 


An incident in her Career, most unaccountably overlooked by the Modern 
Froissart, who, hath immortalized her Curtain Lectures, in “Punch.” 


[BY THE LATE J. H. J.. SON OF THE AUTHOR OF “ RURAL SONNETS.” | 


Rise, Caudle, arise! I smell tinder a-burning— 
You'd never forsake me, my Caudle, at need ? 

Oh! Caudle, my precious! do move, I implore you; 
Do'nt worry you so, and You're sleepy, indeed! 


Mister Caudle, you’re just like the rest of your sex, 
A brute—there’s the tinder !—who always contrives 
To study the comfort of none but himself; 
Men care not a dump for their dutiful wives. 


Help, the house is on fire!—so you're moving, at last; 
Condescending to save your own substance, you go: 
As for me, 1 might broil, ere you'd be so obliging 
To do.as I wish’d you—decidedly, no. 


Well, if that is not impudence, I am a gander; 
The notion of coolly beginning to dress! 

Go. down in your Night-shirt—why not, you old sinner ? 
You're vastly particular, let me confess. 


Now, Caudle,-you know that I ne’er want to quarrel ; 
But, coolly to dress! and because you feel cald :— 

I am dying with heat, and the house is consuming ; 
Tho’ Patience herself, can you wonder [ scold ? 


Lord! Lord! what a fool was I e’er to get married— 
That tinder will choke me—the fellow’s possess’d ! 

You cannot go faster—what! not to preserve me, 
The lamb of your bosom, the dove of your nest ? 


[A patse—during which, the reader must imagine Mrs. Caudle, in the dark, 
listening tremulously, yet intently; and her best belovéd going over the 
house, somewhat sleepily, and stumblingly. } 
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You have been mighty quick in your search, Mr. Careless ! 
I doubt that you stirr’d from the landing-place door : 

— On your honour-you search’d ali the house—in three minutes ? 
Your honour indeed! “ never name it no more.” 





You have'nt pok’d up all the chimneys, and down them ; 
And rummag’d the loft where the bacon is cur’d ; 
And seen if the shavings have caught in the laundry; 
O Caudle, remember we are not insur’d. 


Have you peep’d thro’ the trap at the roof, and below, Sir ? 
Explor'd the stairs’ cupboards, the lumber-vaults, all ? 

If you don’t go again, and search thoroughly, Caudle, 
There’s the window !—myself for the Engines will bawl. 


Ay! growl on the stairs—I can hear you, you Monster !— 
Tho’ you know that my hair is on end with my fright: 

Gad a’ mercy! he’s toppled right down to the bottom ! 
Cau—Caudle, my life, what’s become of the light ? 


Lisp, lisp but one word thro’ the dark, if you’re living! 
The devil take wives who smell tinder—Heyday ! 

Is that my reward for my watchfulness ?—nothing 
But curses, you ingrate? Get up as you may. 


The smell seems gone off. Find the candle, you Villain !— 
I'll cuddle to oa ere my rascal’s return’d 

To bully (according to custom) his Victim, 

Because, stnelling tinder, she fear’d to be burn’d. 


IMPROMPTU, 
On observing that the Vestry Clerk of St. Andrew's, Holborn, is named Pontifex. 





Tue Pontifex of ancient Rome, 
‘For ages, called “the dark,” 
Ere yet St. Peter’s rear’d its dome, 
Was a High Priestin London-town 
9 ‘othe here Holborn’s steeps throw horses down; 
52 O'Qiiake, Lambert Jones, for thy renown, 
Unless theyre bridg’d from crown to crown) : 
He’s:only—V estry Clerk! 








COMICUS. 


>. 
. ~ — - - - " ' 
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SONNETS FOR THE TIMES. 


NO, III, 


PICTORIAL SERIES. 





THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE OCEAN. 


By the author of “ Rural Sonnets; “ Sunlight and Moonlight on the Waters ;” 
** Longinus ;” and other Tragedies. 


THE good Ship swims along the heaving tides; 
The limitless All-highway, where the Ocean 
Types the Perpetual with its ceaseless motion ; 

And, like some lithe, enormous serpent, glides; 
Some palpitating monster, in its girth, 
Voluminously circling round the earth. 

The breezes stiffen as the ship careers, 

Instinct with speed and beauty, o’er the deep ; 

A myst’ry of volition it appears, 

And onward, of its innate force, to sweep ; 
Its mighty pinions o’er th’ abyss extended, 
Their rushing strange yet musical to hear, 

As, with the piping of the winds, ’tis blended, 

And rolling of the World of Waters far and near. 


Lo, Fancy giveth chase—and Moonbeams, round her, 
Wrap, in a glitt’ring halo, and serene, 
The sea-swift Barque the Nautilus hath found her, 
By magic amplified to waft the Queen, 
Who, with her clear kaleidoscopic vision, 
Adjusts the seeming rugged into grace ; 
And, in the Beauteous, with divine precision, 
More beauty than is obvious loves to trace. 
The vessel’s deck is scal’d—upon it stand 
Some stalwart Hearts of oak, to quaff the breeze, 
And gaze refreshingly upon the seas, 
And bask in light, unknown on “ lubber land.” 
Friends, too, who voyage forth, are swmmon’d/there, 
Beauty and Manhood, both, the brilliant scene)to share. 


Drink deeply, while ye may, the skydown flood 
Of argent splendor, and its mirror’d lustre 7 | 
The clouds, before the windy currents, scud, 
Huge, as Leviathans in shoals, they muster ; 
Spreading a thunder-pall across the skies, 
Evoking Darkness o’er the depths to rise. 
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But, blacker as it scowls, a Brightness groweth 
Beside them, and behind, how brightly cast, 

Where the wing’d Rider of the billows aici, 
Its imprint—passing, or where it hath pass’d— 

As tho’ the Galaxy, from yonder sphere, 

When curtain’d out, were wave-attracted here. 


For, as its rapid course the vessel cleaveth, 
Innum’rous round the prow, the foam-jets leap, 

Then, towards the track the fleet Ondasher leaveth, 
Shelv’d by its sides, in coruscations sweep : 

Looks it not like some Sea-volcano's spume 
Mantling, with glassy sheen, the wat’ry waste ? 

Or Lava of Quicksilver, ’midst the gloom, 
Black’ning around, self-luminously trac’d ? 

See, as its length outstretcheth, to the eye, 

Tho’ we fly from it—it appears to fly. 

Now, gorg’d with scatt’ring shot, a Gun, made tight, 
Is levell’d from the sternchase—slop’d to rake 
The kindled surface of the War-ship’s wake— 

Boom !—from its phosphor’d crest, fly myriad splinters bright ; 

As stars were struck to atoms, lightning-swift, 

B’en as they scintillate, to flash away: 

When ever was the Poet with the gift 


To paint in full, what Truth would have him say ? 
These, on the sternward view! But now, around, 

On ev'ry side, the Thunder-drops let fall, 
In globules all luceolent rebound, 

As, quarrelling, the Winds bring on a Squall, 
Which into foam the ee doth blow, 


And calls the dagger’d Lightnings to the fray, 
Beneath Night’s ebon pall their part to play, 
And drives the Lady-voyagers below, 
Where, snug in cabin’d berths, asleep from harm, 
They shall renew the scene, unmix’d with all alarm, 


At one, period, the best orator of a debating society, which, 
many years ago, used to meet at the West-end of Town, under 
the title ‘(if we mistake not) of ‘“ The British Forum,” was a 
Journeyman Wheelwright. When this anecdote was first related 
to-our friend Comicus,-he-remarked, on the instant, ‘‘ And pray 
what is there to wonder at in the fact that .a Journeyman 
Wheelwright should turn out an excellent Spokesman?” 
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THE WHITE CLOUD. 


A TALE OF FLORIDA. 





BY PERCY ST. JOHN. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ENCHANTED BOCK,” “TRAPPBRS BRIDE, BTC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SORROW. 


A sapand mournful meeting was that of the morrow’s breakfast 
at the house of Captain Williams. The usual tempting luxuries 
which nature scatters so profusely in the American wilds were 
there—the delicious coffee and cream, the buttered Indian cakes, 
the stewed venison, the hissing tea-urn; but she who had once 
presided over all, and whose gentle spirit had poured its benign 
influence in unseen showers upon all who came near her—she was 
gone. In saddened, heart-breaking silence, they sat through the 
form of the wonted meal—untouched in reality. Captain Wil- 
liams was, perhaps, the greatest sufferer. A few hours had so 
changed him, it was piteous to gaze upon his grey hair, his furrowed 
cheek, and his half vacant eye, which appeared looking inward, 
rather than gazing on the outward world. 

Etty and Harry had the comfort of feeling that they were 
restored to each other, though this was but poor satisfaction, 
when they, too, missed the beloved one. Etty mourned a 
mother, and Harry an aunt, who had been to him a second 
parent. Like the bereaved husband, they sat, as it were, 
crushed beneath the weight of woe. 

The breakfast-table was placed near an open window. On 
one side sat Captain Williams, while near to him were the 
lovers. On the other was an empty chair. At this the husband 
and father gazed for some time in silence, as if his eyes were 
fixed on-utter vacancy. His look was half wild, half sorrowful. 
At length he spoke. 

‘Where, where is she?” he cried; “‘ why is the seat there ?” 
pointing to the chair usually occupied by her. ‘Oh, child, 
nephew, tell me, where is my wife—your mother ?” 

tty and Harry were horror-struck; the former, however, 
finding some relief in a flood of tears. It was clear that the 
strong man’s intellect was shaken, that he was in part ignorant 
of what was passing around him. Fortunate for him, perhaps, 
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would this have been, had not the leading idea of his tempo- 
rarily darkened mind been the very cause of his derange- 
ment. 

“Father! Father!” cried Etty, scarcely less distracted than 
himself, “‘we are not alone in our misery. See the Indian girl 
there, how she bears up against her sorrow.” 

The appeal, which Etty herself understood not the force of, 
was disregarded, but it served to call her own attention, and 
that of Henry, to the forlorn Indian wife. When the White 
Cloud was taken prisoner, with the startling announcement that 
his life as a Seminole rebel was forfeit to the. laws of the 
United States, the energies of his devoted and lovely partner 
became, as it were, paralyzed. Unconscious of what she was 
about, she suffered herself to be led away by the considerate 
Green Foresters, and to be placed beneath the shelter of a 
white man’s roof—the last spot she would have willingly 
tenanted in other and more happy moments. Many feelings 
combined to cast down and overcome her spirit. It was while 
engaged in the service of another, and one ardently loved, that 
her husband became amenable to the American troops; and 
now she was sheltered, protected, fed, by that very woman who 
had, unconsciously, caused all her misery. That Etty was 
quite ignorant of the Indian warrior’s feelings towards herself, 
the young wife saw plainly enough. This was some comfort ; 
for the quick eye of the sex had at once seen through the re- 
ciprocal feelings of Harry and Etty. 

*“* Child of the forest,” sidlainicdt Captain Williams, suddenly 
turning towards the Indian girl, “‘ you have no right to grieve. 
Your husband lives—death has not snatched him from you. 
But I— I— am alone in the world!” 

“Not alone, father,” cried Etty, passionately ; “‘ you have 
still a daughter.” | 

‘Those are her very tones, her eyes, her cheek, her hair—all 
as she was some twenty years ago, when first 1 wooed her. 
Child, thy mother was then more beautiful than even thyself; 
and now—where is the negro dog, that I may slay him ?” 

With these words, Captain Williams rose to his feet, and 
ep with vacant eye around. The effort was too much for 

is frame, wrung and enfeebled by mental agony, and he 
fainted. | 

‘Let us place him near the window,” said Harry, “’tis better 
thus; when he, recovers he will surely be calmer.” , 

The three, for the a girl mcnty and efficaciously lent 
her aid, bore the su fering sailor’ to the open ‘window, where 


*y¥ 4 


the fresh ar, after coursing over lawn ai méadow of silvery 
green, and kissing the very lip of the current, came ‘cool ‘and 
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soft to the heated brows of the grieving husband, who—and no 
shame to him—did not, under his affliction, stand 
“ As some rude tower of old: 
Its massive trunk rearing its rugged form, 
‘ith limbs of giant mould, 

To battle sternly with the winter storm.” 
His native constitution, however, did him good service, and he 
soon opened his eyes, to look around with something more of 
composure. They rested first upon the glorious sky, which, 
blue and silent, shed unseen calm into his agitated bosom; then 
descending from heaven to earth, upon the changeful stream, 
coasted by cedar and tamarac, while from the same came 

“The drowsy tune 

Of the bright leaping waters, as they pass 

Laughingly on amid the flowing grass.” 
And so akin were these to the bosom of the sailor, that his 
soul was at once lifted up in thoughtfulness to the great 
Giver of good; and instead of being only regretful and sorrow- 
ful for what he had lost, found some heart-stirring influence, 
which made him send up an unspoken vow of thankfulness for 
what God had left him. There are silent prayers—prayers 
which were never clothed in language, even in thought, which 
are more powerful than all, because they are the aspirations of 
the soul. 

“Thanks, my children, and you, good girl,” said the father, 
** 1 am better, much better now; but why is she here alone? 
where is our brave friend White Cloud ? 

“ The White Cloud is a great warrior,” said the young wife, 
with flashing eye; ‘‘ he saw that the black men were wicked, and 
had ‘robbed his friend of his child, and he went in search of the 
singing-bird of the Whites. “He met the black men; his warriors 
fell in the fight, like the autumn leaves of the forest, but the 
fair-haired girl was saved to her friends. Then came the pale- 
face braves, and -took White Cloud, and to-morrow he must 
die.” 

Richly musical and plaintive were the tones of the lovely 
Indian girl, and not a word of reproach passed her lips. But 
there was a deep sorrow in her attitude of utter hopelessness, 
which deeply affected all who heard her. | | 

“ How is this, Harry?” said the Captain, recovering rapidly 
before the prospect of his energies being required; ‘‘ this must 
not be; this eal Indian must be saved.” 

.. I; fear me, Uncle, it will be a rude task,” said Harry, 
gloomily ; “White Cloud was one. vf those concerned in the 
night, attack,on Pionville, and you know that unexpected out- 
‘Yage made the State very determined. Every leader in that 
‘night’s business is condemned to instant death as soon as caught. 
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Major 
request.” 

‘© Until to-morrow, when ?” 

“At break of day—he, with Nero and four of the blacks, 
tried by a court-martial, will be shot.” 

** Nero,” said the Captain, a shudder convulsing his frame, 
“and his gang, may die. They have earned their fate, but this 
gallant Indian must be saved. Harry, my lad, could you not 
ride to the camp of General Rusk, and back, in that time 2?” 

*‘ ] will try, Uncle,” said Harry, rising with animation, “ but 
of what avail ?” 

** He is an old friend of mine, one whom I have served. I 
will write to him; I will detail the services, the generous 
devotion of White Cloud; and surely he will hearken to my 
voice.” 

‘Thank God, then, there is hope,” cried Harry, with ani- 
mation; ‘‘ write, Uncle. In five minutes I will be ready to 
start.” 

** Harry,” said Etty, turning pale, “be cautious, be careful ; 
some of these horrid Blacks are yet abroad. 

“Fear not,” replied the young ‘man, “I will go armed, and 
on a good horse— White Cloud must be saved !” 

“* The pale-face is a great chief—he is a true brother,” said 
the Indian girl, with majesty, “and a red-skin girl would go 
with him, but her place is by her husband.” | 

Captain Williams seized pen, ink, and'paper, and though not 
much accustomed to their use, soon filled a sheet. His words 
were rough, but’ they were stamped with the eloquence of the 
heart, worth a whole waggon-load of fine phrases, which, in like 
instances, make us rather wonder “‘ where you stole them,” than 
feel affected by them. He had scarcely concluded, ere Harry, 
booted ‘and ‘spurred, stood before him. The letter was then 
taken; and after a ‘hasty farewell to the father and the young 
wife) the Captain of the: Green Foresters, accompanied by Etty, 
—. to the verandah, where he had ordered his horse to 

»* Cousin Harry ;”'said Etty; mournfully, “this gallant Indian 
= ls gal ‘be "saved, ‘even if’ General Rusk be not moved. 
en do yow expect to rettitn?”°* aA 
‘An hour béfore'dawn, my beloved!” . : 

“Then; Harry; if you be fiot—I will myself unloose the 
fas a pof his and set him free.” r sipmet 5 7 

*“Be-cateful, Etty,”’said ; “misery enough, nows, 
has’ ¥isited ‘this fartil y: withGt your braving danger.” ) 

‘¢ F will ‘be now, Harry, if even only that my father 
shall not be alone.” | a 
* And for my sake!” 


has only delayed until the morrow at my earnest 
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‘* Always, Harry,” said she, while tears stood in her eyes: “‘bé 
so for mine. Soon we shall be alone in the world.” 

Next moment the young man was galloping over the sward 
in the direction of the camp of General Rusk. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE INDIAN AND HIS WIFE. 


Tue Major who commanded the detachment of United States 
infantry which had surprised the rebel negroes, having been 
directed to remain in the neighbourhood, had made Captain 
Williams’s house his head quarters; and, the better to secure 
his prisoners, had divided them into squads, and placed them in 
the various out-houses which surrounded the principal building. 
Respecting the misfortune and character of White Cloud, he 
had assigned to him a prison apart from the blacks; and, what 
was quite as complimentary, because shewing how much more 
he was to be feared, two sentinels were placed over him. The 
shed in which he lay was one usually tenanted by the overseer 
of the slaves, and was so placed as to be commanded by the 
several sentries which the Major thought it necessary to station 
round the house. Built of heavy logs, and made all the stronger, 
in that it formed the corner of the palisadoes, there was no fear 
of the Indian’s escape by destroying the walls. 

Nero occupied a stable near at hand, being chained like a dog 
to the wall. 

White Cloud sat with his back against a log—calm, dignified, 
but.sad, . His thoughts were evidently troubled. He could not 
but, reflect how deeply he had grieved his fond young wife. 
Her. innocent .and. devoted affection, which had never swerved, 
and.which had borne up unchanged against the consciousness 
that she, had heard him pour forth his feelings. towards another 
with greater warmth-than ever she heard before, now came. re- 
proachfully.to..his mind; and the stern Indian warrior, careless 
of death, perfectly prepared for the worst fate.which: might’ be- 
fall him, felt aacaebta while reflecting on. this, wrong, 

Nero, brave only when surrounded by his fellows and,flushed 
with power, crouched in his den, in the most.abject-state of 
terror. His teeth chattered, his eyes were haggered and sunken, 
all the worst features of a.wicked.slave,were shewn in the ex- 
general of the rebels. He knew that he must die, and for him 
there was, he was quite conscious, no hope, no pity, no mercy. 
At length, however, a sudden light seemed to dawn upon him, 
and, for a moment shaking off his abject fear, he rose. The hut 
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occupied ..by:the, Indian, and the stable.in. which, Nero. was im- 
prisoned, were contiguous, 

‘‘ White,Cloud,” said Nero, in a low voice, “ him Nero. spik 
wid reat; chief.” 

o answer. 

‘Oh injun,” said the Negro, in a still louder voice, ‘“ they tell 

negro die... Him. no.die, him join wid injun and-him get free.” 

‘A great chief has nothing to say to a creeping.dog,”. replied 
the Seminole calmly, his voice being heard. with difficulty 
throu h the heavy logs, which had few interstices. 

assa White Cloud,” shrieked the slave, “ take .pity on a 
nigger ; say someting to gib him some consebblation, or him 
nigger die.” 

The Indian either made no reply, or at all events:the thick- 
ness. of the walls prevented any from being heard. _ Nero, in 
despair,.again threw himself on the ground and wept like.a child, 
not tears of penitence, such as angels might weep,’ but. tears of 
fire and blood, the raging tears of impotent fury and rage. 

It was drawing towards evening, and about ten minutes. before 
sun-down, one of the sentries entered the Indians’ hut, bringing 
a savoury meal, provided by the thoughtful care of Etty. 
Having set this pea before the unmoved Indian, the soldier 
informed, the prisoner that the Major had given. permission, to 
his wife to pass one hour with him alone that sla to. bid 
one another an eternal adieu. 

tdiy chief hears: the squaw may come,, * said, the Sution 
co 

Bat whoever should have judged, him fran these cold and 
quiet words, would have done him injustice. _.No,sooner was the 
soldier’s back turned, than a smile of pleasure, a smile. that-made 
his stern and manly face beautiful for the moment, passed across 
his features. e, before half dimmed, grew bright. and 
speKltig iaulng, that whatever might have heen his feelings 
with. regard to the Singing-bird.of the Whites, there was Bow, in 
this moment of peril and misfortune, but. ene, emotion capable 
of Beas him, and, ‘ete was. a for. aod) ee wile. After 
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“*© A chief waits : what has his squaw for his ear ?” said White 
Cloud, in quiet but affectionate tones. There was a softness and 
self-reproach in his manner, which made the wife’s heart leap. 

*¢ The-pale face has said a great chief must die, and his Indian 
girl has come to ask him to kill her.” 

«Why ?” said the Seminole quickly. 

Because a great chief has taken his eyes from her—a black 
cloud is before them—he cannot see her.” 

Daughter of the Seminoles,” said the chief calmly, ‘‘ live— 
you have a little bird must nestle in your bosom. He will be a 
great warrior.” 

“ His fathers are blind; he sees but the singing bird of the 
Whites. A Seminole girl will die.” 

** Daughter of the Seminoles,” said the warrior, much moved, 
**a cloud was before my eyes. Some great medicine of the 
Whites must have charmed me; I[ could not see straight. Buta 
wind from the hills has swept the cloud away, and a great chief 
sees only his wife and the Little Lion. He is all eyes, and they 
are for her.” | 

“ Good!” exclaimed the wife, a calm joy suffusing her face ; 
“-a word of a warrior is great. It is passed, the medicine of 
the Whites is gone, and Monea is no longer sad. But the pale 
face has said a great chief must die. Monea’s heart will break 
if his child looks not on his father again.” 

** Monea,” said the Indian, overcoming all his native reserve, 
and clasping his wife to his bosom, “ the warrior must die; 
but his spirit would go in peace to the happy hunting grounds, 
if he saw the face of the Little Lion once more.” 

** Monea left the child with her people—it is far off.” 

‘¢ Two suns,” said the warrior. 

“Two suns!” exclaimed the mother joyously ; ‘‘ then let a 

reat chief go. Monea will stay here, he can come back to 
die. He will have seen his little one.” 

‘© When the sun rises, the White Cloud is to die,” said the 
warrior, shaking his head. 

“‘ No,” replied the mother anxiously: ‘‘ the pale-face chief 
Williams send the Forester to great Father Chief, ask for 
White Cloud life. White Cloud is safe until the messengers 
come from the forest.” 

_ A warrior listens,” said. White Cloud. 

€ See, an Indian girl thought of this; she thought the. great 
chief would like to see his little one, and she dressed. herself 
like a white girl,” continued the wife, rising and shewing her 

jorrowed finery: “ let the warrior di itas bieeeih as. a. squaw 

and go; the Little Lion will cry until he comes.” . 

~ The White Cloud looked admiringly. at. his-wife, and then 
* continued the tonversation. 
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etrMonea loves'her husband, she is a good wife; the White 
Cloud would die easier if he could see his little one. . But does 
a: Seminole girl say true ?” 

‘¢Can a Seminole girl lie ?” asked the Indian squaw proudly, 

“ Hugh !” was the reply of the warrior—‘t Monea is. right. 
A great chief will go presently.” 

‘* Not yet,” said the young wife eagerly ; ‘‘ it is not yet-time. 
Monea has much to say to her husband.” 

‘Her voice is like the song of the birds, it fills the soul with 
music. Speak,” 

“A great warrior has said, that he loves an Indian girl, the 
mother of the Little Lion. An Indian girl is jealous, she wishes 
to hear it again.” 

White Cloud smiled, and, parting the long black hair of the 
Seminole beauty, kissed her on the forehead. 

‘* Monea is a foolish girl—the heart of White Cloud is large 
—but it is full of Monea.” 

“ And the beautiful Singing-bird of the Whites ¢ 2” said 
Monea now, archly. 

** A dream, a vision—it-is gone.” 

‘And if a great chief were not to die—and Monea were 
gone to the land of spirits?” 

** The White Cloud would turn squaw, and nurse his little 
one. It should never call another woman mother.” 

Could the warrior have seen the radiant beauty of his wife at 
the sound of this declaration, he would have been strangely 
puzzled to have explained to himself the motives which in- 
fluenced his speech and conduct. But the dusk of evening had 
turned to night, and nothing but the tones of voice indicated 
the extent of her feelings. 

* Death ‘is very great, it often weakens the memory,” she 
said, half inadvertently. 

‘© Would Monea choose another warrior, when. death has 

made*her forget White Cloud?” said the husband, speaking in 
tones‘of: gentle and most soothing reproach, 
«iM The seais deep,” replied the girl warmly ;. ‘ before Monea 
will eall another warrior, husband, she will lay her bones in the 
beautiful waters of the great lake.” This was said with.an 
éarnést dignity, which carried truth on its face. | 

“ Hugh! good!” said the chief; “ but he will go —he 
is anxious to see the Little) Lion, » Itis:two.suns’ journey, 
Sees etn, back: to die, | or ja Seminole gink will ‘be 


oft! Not) m0!” oeried ve »wife, clinging convulsively’ to. kin — 
‘not yet, not es eear' i chief will have time enough: 
Monea must not. 
1s Phe _— Clomi an stay,” seule ‘the: oink, sendesty 
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embracing her; “ but if he is to be back in two suns, he must 
go‘directly. The sun has been down an hour.” 

Monea made no further opposition, and the change of eos- 
tume took place. Monea herself wore the European dress so 
awkwardly, that the additional stoutness of the chief was the 
less likely to be remarked. In height they closely resembled 
each other; and, as it was a dark night, the masquerade was 
not very difficult to be carried out. 
oThe White Cloud is ready,” said the chief; and then he 
added proudly, ‘‘ when the pale-face warriors come, let them 
see how brave is an Indian girl. But the chief will be back 
to take her place.” 

‘Manitou! Manitou!” said the wife, sobbing and clinging 
to her husband, half in desperation—‘‘ God! God! save him. 
Monea is a woman, and very weak.” 

The chief hesitated—an idea crossed his mind, but the words 
“Can a Seminole girl lie ?” still rang in his ears. | 

“IT go to see the Little Lion—lI will take a curl from his 
brow, and his mother shall keep it for the sake of his father 
when he is in the great land of spirits.” 
~My child! my child!” cried the agonized mother; ‘ go! 
son of Utica, the Little Lion calls you.” 

Monea now wrapped herself in the buffalo robe of the 
Indian chief, and seated herself, assuming his customary erect 
and-rigid posture; while the White Cloud, concealing his face 
in the cloak, which formed the principal part of his wife’s 
civilized clothing, passed hurriedly out, and, following the minute 
directions which his wife had given him, stood in a few minutes 
beneath the portico of the house. Here he was to meet Ktty, 
he had been told, but no Etty was there. The chief paused to 
reconnoitre, without one shadow of emotion in connexion with 
the white girl. He had truly said that the clouds had vanished, 
and no other image, save his wife and child, now were visible to 
his mind’s eye. The Singing-bird of the Whites had been. to 
him a day-dream—he had worshipped her as something above 
himself ; but even. this worship, which never had obscured his 
_leve for Monea, had nowvanished before the stern duties of the 
patent. -» > 
“‘Monea,” said the gentle voice of Etty, next minute by, his 


side. 

“Hugh!” exclaimed the startled chief. j 
o¢* White Cloud,” said Etty, delighted; ‘itis you---you are 
then free 2?” e 
~“The White Cloud is free as the wind above the: pine-tree 
tops.” : ) 
” Quick, then, follow me,” said Btty ;\‘f you see yon - wood 
pile; >"Near* that» is a gate, of which this:is ma key. » When 

L 
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you-are outside, throw it over the palisades. I will find it in 
the’morning.” 

The’ Seminole chief briefly thanked his fair guide, and then, 
following her direction, disappeared the next minute behind the 
object she’ had pointed out. Etty watched his motions with 
deep interest; and it was only when he had quite gained the 
forest tliat she left her part of watcher, and went in to rejoin 
her father. By gentle persuasion she soon induced him to 
retire to bed; and having done so, another duty remaining, she 
wrapped herself in a hood and cloak, and again venturbd into 
the open air. 

The night was mild and still. The wind had died away with 
the setting of the sun, and nought was heard but the always 
audible breathing of night. Darkness is never silent. <A 
brooding spirit seems ever abroad ; sounds strange and gentle 
come clearly to the ear, as if it were the rocking of nature’ to 
sleep, the lullaby of heaven, the music of the: spheres, in 
regret for the departure of the glorious light. Etty felt the 
delicious influence of the hour, and paused to drink in the full 
flood of sad and terrible recollections which crowded in contrast 
upon her. Fortunate that circumstances required action, and 
thus prevented her giving way to the rushing tide of sorrow 
which otherwise would have overwhelmed her. After sending 
up to Heaven a brief prayer, she hurried towards the hut which 
now, she supposed, contained the Indian girl. Ere she reached 
it, a n of anguish caught her attention. She paused and 
lobkied aroutid her. The sentinels had deserted their post, and 
were conversing together in a knot near at hand, but had not 
noticed the advent of the young girl. 

*©Qh, Miss Etty,” whispered the discordant voice of Nero, 
spare him nigger life; him never hurt you—tink of dat.” 

Hartds-dwack at her near contact with the murderer of her 
mother, Etty brushed past, and gained the entrance of the 
other prison. 
 Moneat Monea!” ‘she whispered. ‘‘Monea! Monea!” 
she repeated-as shé received no réply, speaking in a louder tone. 
But in vain, all was still as death. ‘ She has escaped,” she 
addéds** thank God, then, my duty is performed, and I ean go 
to rest."°0 1 | 1 sts 
“The “Sad. consciousness that no mother would now give a 
nighty bheering ‘on her sleep,’ came forth upon her as she spoke ; 
and ghditig’ back to the house, she'sought her chamber, not to 
rest, ‘but' to weep.°' | : 

‘Meanwhile Moneéa had heard her call, but self-devotion had 
revented her reply. Monea had deceived her husband, and 
bE y !0 Resolved to save his life at any risk and cost; the noble 
Indian girl‘ had persuaded the chief\ that'the hour of execution 
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was altered, What it cost this glorious creature to look steadily 
in her husband’s face and say, ‘‘ Can a Seminole girl lie?” .who 
can'tell! The most self-denying devotion—the resolve that at 
all costs her child should not be fatherless,—that the White 
Cloud should not perish—alone supported her. Etty she had 
persuaded to join her, under the arrangement that as soon as the 
chief had escaped, she was to come and free her, if she fled 
notin the meantime. But Monea had not executed half her 
task. Her great object was to gain time, and to enable the 
chief to advance so far that pursuit would be useless; trusting 
to his returning with a sufficient band of warriors to protect 
him against the Whites. Yes! Monea had determined that 
word of hers should not hurry the pursuit, and that in the grey 
of dawn she would die for him rather than betray his flight. 
It was this feeling—the fear that they were parting for ever— 
that had during the last moments of their interview unnerved 
the noble girl. 





POLAND. 


Pofonia non est finita. 
She droops—she is not dead. 


On the 8th current, the annual ball in behalf of the Poles 
(to attend which, we exhort all who havethe opportunity) takes 
place at Willis’s Rooms, in King Street, St. James's; and, 
during the month which has just expired, two very important 
movements in behalf of unfortunate Poland have taken place : 
one, the annual meeting of the Association, which is, as it were, 
in England at least, the ark of Polish nationality; and the other, 
the presentation, at a festival in honour of his efforts to com- 
fort the Polish exiles, and to keep alive the prestige of their 
cause, of a piece of tapestry, consecrated by Polish ladies, to 
the, foremost champion of —Poland, in Great Britain, Lord 
Dudley Stuart. 

We call these movements very important, relatively; because, 
in the face of events, and of the crushed efforts of those on the 
spot to reassert, by force of arms, their guaranteed, and indis- 
putable rights, the unshaken spirit of hope, and. confidence,.as 
to the future destiny of Poland, which, predominated at. both 
gatherings, is an undeniable measure of the sympathy which 


_. the cause of the Poles is propagating, and the ultimate support, 





springing out of that sympathy, which it will speedily command 
for.an eventual, and complete triumph. Amid the march of civi- 
lization, which is extending its borders to the end of the earth, 
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Poland cannot be extinguished. God doth not will it; there- 
fore, man will not tolerate that it should be so. 


Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Tho’ often lost, is ever won. 


.,We areof those who thank the Poles for their late outbreak—we 
admire its heroism, and mourn for its present failure; for, where 
the canker-worm of oppression is eating into a nation’s vitals, and 
is fain to paralyse all its remaining energies—where the torpor 
of despair is threatening to supervene in aid of the diabolical 
inflictions, and caprices of unbridled tyranny, we thank God 
that men are left to vindicate our common manhood—to draw 
the sword against the mightiest, and throw away the scabbard 
"to cast their lives, so precious to all human beings, gloriously, 
heroically, into the scale—and to go forth, to conquest, or to 
martyrdom. Such martyrdom is the seed of future success ; 
it.sows the dragon’s teeth, from which spring armed men—ulti- 
mate avengers. 


They never fail who die 
In a great cause. The block may soak their gore— 
Their heads may sodden in the sun—their limbs 
Be strung to city gates, and garden walls— 
But, still, their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world, at last, to Freedom. 


Away with the cold-blooded cant, which can find a heart to ex- 
postulate with, and, thereby, exasperate, failure; but has no 
thrilling ‘‘ God speed ye” for the hour of onset—the unfurling- 
time of the Flag of justice and freedom— 


Oh, where’s the slave so lowly, 
Condemn’d to chains unholy, 
Who, could he burst 
His bonds at first, 
Would pine beneath them slowly ? 
. What. soul, whose wrongs degrade it, 
alae to _ Would wait till time decay’d it? 
“Who; in comfortable England, in his snug library, or money- 
making. counti ig-house, is likely to know, or entitled to mea- 






“gute, 1 e exact amount of provocation which is, or is not, to 
‘justify the phiysical resistance of a people, into ‘whose soul the 


iron ‘enters dai y, hourly, minutely ;—whose very language is 
“being weeded “up, before their’ eyes, by ‘their implatable- op- 
“press See Poet convictions, and holiest reverences, 
are being scouted, Scorned, and trampled under ‘foot—who are 
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spies-haunted in all their doings; circumscribed in all their 
movements; and who stalk upon the soil that was once 


‘* Their fathers’ fec ;” 


the slaves—let us ever hope, the recusant slaves—of those who, 
with fire and sword, amidst murders, and ravishments, and plunders, 
and exterminations, purloined, and, yet, to the shame of Europe, 
are permitted to retain it. But, if we are indignant with those, 
who, in commenting on the late Heroic outbreak in Poland, 
measure it, simply, by its failure, with what terms of contempt 
and scorn shall we encounter the economical-with-a-vengeance 
gpm plerp, who begrudge the few pounds that England's 

arliament, and her wealthier classes, bestow, annually, upon 
the Polish exiles? Who, if one of these harassed, and often 
broken-hearted beings, in the least misconducts himself, instantly 
attempt to represent him as the type of the whole noble- 
hearted emigration? Who cannot, or will not see, that by honour- 
ing bravery under misfortune, in its living and bieathihe 
models, and exemplars, we are showing ourselves wise, as well 
as proving ourselves just—that we do so of an indisseverable 
sympathy, as being ourselves both brave and free—that, in 
practising the virtue of untiring hospitality, in such a case, we 
are asserting a principle of right against all oppressors, and all 
would-be exterminators, both for our own benefit, and that of 
the world at large. Zhe Polish Remnant is an incarnation, at 
our very doors, of a mighty principle; the representative of a 
sacrifice, undergone, not only for the benefit of the individuals 
who made it, but, through them, for the universal family of Man. 
As such, were the Poles of which it consists endowed with the 
vitality of Methuselah, they would be entitled, from us, and 
our successors,’ our 


Posteri posterorum, et qui nascentur ab illis, 


to a life-long asylum, untiring sympathy, and unstinted support. 





Oxatic Acip.—Is there no bill before Parliament into which 
(for the sake of human agoniés, and human life) a clause could 
be introduced, making it highly penal, and contraband, to sell 
Oxalic Acid, unless it be coloured with some striking colour, 

»which should for ever prevent its being mistaken (as it hag,so 
often, and so fatally been) for Benet Salts ?? 

Only some four or five weeks ago, no less than three indi- 
. Widuals partook, at one time, of this frightful poison, but, not 

», being killed outright by it, we lost sight of the newspaper- 
_Jbulletins of their ultimate fate. If there be nosuch bill, as we 
would fain hope there is, then let some philanthropic M.P. in- 
..troduce a special Act of one or two clauses, on the subject. 








NELL GWYNNE, OR THE COURT OF THE 
STUARTS. 


Gn Wistorical Romance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DISCOURSES OF HAROLD'S RETURN TO SHEPHERD'S, AND WHAT BEFRL 
HIM THERE. 


Haxroxtp returned to the metropolis, pursuant to his some- 
what hasty resolution, a sadder and a wiser man. As he drew 
nearer and nearer London, his confidence in the safety of Agatha, 
described at the conclusion of our preceding chapter, began to 
waver, and, with the fickleness of a lover, he gradually fell back 
on his original fears. There was certainly something wrong. 
He felt, too, on quiet and deliberate reflection, that there might 
be something wrong in his own actions, and that, however 
becoming it might be in’ another, his parting from Colonel 
Mowbray itself was excessively rash, precipitate, and im- 
prudent. 

But, m the scenes and.events to which he was hurrying, he 
was soon to find additional cause for dejection. In the brief 
oe occupied by his expedition to Hereford, the metropolis 

ad been the theatre of more memorable occurrences. Ex- 
asperated by ‘the discovery of Dangerfield’s plot, in which the 
Countess of Powis, and other leading Catholics, by whom it had 
been concocted, had hoped to implicate the Duke of Monmouth, 
the populace had broken out into open tumult, and the sovereign, 
glad. of a pretext for extending his prerogative, had made: their 
outbreak ‘a plea for rescinding the City charter. ° The City au- 
thorities, supported by the popular voice, had resisted this pro- 
seeding, and, inorder to awe them intosubmission, Sir Patience 
Ward;and Goodenough,’ the Sheriff; who were its most stren- 
ous Opponents; ‘were arrested, and committed to confinement 
in Newgate. : (9B 
ORO dart of these' events ‘long before he reached his 
snhetiinn ee ; however, 'a’new revelation awaited him, and; in 
a nto the concern which ‘he felt for his friends, ’he became 
beget by’ @ personal ‘solicitude. “Searcely had’ he set foot in 
his lodging;‘When the porter; whom he ‘employed alsoas his own 


immediate’ attendant, presented ‘him with’ a letter, which, on 
inspection, he found to be in the writing of the Marquess of 
Halifax. Hastily tearing it open, he réad as follows :+~* - 
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‘* The hand that offers you this warning is your good friend’s. 
Should you return soon, hold yourself aloof a while, and leave 
London with your most convenient dispatch.” 

It was an age in which, unhappily for England, it was suffi- 
cient to accuse a man of an offence to secure his condemnation— 
in which, by falsehoods which would have been ridiculous, if 
they had not been diabolical, any unscrupulous villain might 
batten on the blood of the innocent—in which the Courts of 
Justice were really no more than absolute shambles; and, such 
‘being the case, it was no wonder that, as he read over the Mar- 
quess’s. billet, Harold gave way to the liveliest apprehension. 
What danger was he threatened with? How, in his ignorance 
of this particular, was he to act? His first thought would have 
led. him at once to the Marquess; but reflection suggested to 
him, with some show of reason, that such a course would be 
disagreeable to that personage, or, instead of communicatin 
with him in writing, he would have invited him to a cameaal 
interview. What was to be done? He was still deliberating, 
when the door of his chamber was hastily opened, and, to his 
great satisfaction, he found himself confronted by the Duke of 
Monmouth, 

ff Gresham!” cried:the Duke, springing forward, and offering 
him his hand, “I am right glad to see you home again. How 
is it with you?” 

Harold, reassured by his presence, made a suitable reply, and 
then communicated to him the Marquess’s billet. 

s¢ ’ Tis. but too well founded,” observed the Duke; ‘“ for, 
though I gave it no credit heretofore, 1 have myself heard a 
whisper of it, . Just now, I can, as you know, ill spare such aready 
friend, but you must fly.” 

_ooff Not.so, your Grace!” answered Harold, ‘but rather let 
me fall, if fall. I must, in your service. I am innocent; and 
wherefore, should! flee?” 

The Duke smiled. ‘‘ One reason is, because, in simple verity, 
you are: not innocent,” he returned, ‘ But, now. 1 bethink me, 
you. may: retreat, and yet.do me a good service.. Shaftesbury, 
like yourself, has received a friendly. warning, ,and has, fled 
to,,Holland... We have occasion to. send him.a, trusty mes- 
senger.” : 

» And, your; Grace, to, reconcile me to flight, would impose 
the enterprise on me?” remarked Harold, with.asmale. 

_$*. We. will,.so-settle it,” said, Monmouth, .,‘* Have_all ready ; 
and, when that, villain Schuyp,, who is now.in.the river, resolves 
himself to, sail, I will myself bring. you your commission... But 
meanwhile,.if you care not to risk your life, you, must.lodge in 
ithe. panel.’ 

“ Where 2?” asked Harold. 
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6 Twill show you,” returned Monmouth. ‘“ But first, to give 
you more heart, let me tell you of our new alliance. ‘Madam 
Quarrel is playing the King against us, and, by her false reports, 
has robbed me of his Majesty’s favour. But, though it should 
eost me my life”—and a glow of enthusiasm mounted to his 
face—‘* I will stand up for the freedom and faith of my country.” 

“Tis well said, your Grace!” remarked Harold. 

The King has taken up with a new Miss,” pursued Mon- 
mouth—‘ one Nell Gwynne, a player; and, to balance the 
influence of Madam, we have won her to our side. With her 
help, we hope to pull Madam down.” 

Harold, unversed in the practices of the Court, by which 
alone such an anomalous alliance could be justified, made no 
remark on this intelligence; and, after a moment’s pause, his 
patron recurred to the original subject of their conversation. 

** But let me bestow you within the panel,” hesaid. ‘‘I know 
not what you are charged withal; but be assured of this, that 
if you are once cageurbls not all the nobles of England can save 
your life. Follow, now, in silence!” 

Having thus delivered himself, he turned to the door; and 
Harold, conformably to his injunction, passed hastily after him. 
“Descending the stairs without, they proceeded down a long 
lobby, or passage, to the back of the house, which brought them 
to a rearward office. A short, thin, elderly man clad in close, 
short-cut habits, of the strict Geneva School, and whom Harold 
immediately recognised as his landlord, Shepherd, was within 
the office, and, as they made their appearance, stepped forward 

tomeet them. 

“See to the panel, Master Shepherd ! ” said Monmouth. 

Shepherd, without making a reply, turned to one corner of 
the cflive, i which was crossed by several shelves, furnished, 
‘according \to the mercantile custom, with what seemed to be 


oa A or ledgers. 'These he quickly pulled down, 
ak with equal dexterity, then removed one of the shelves, 
Jeaving free: access;to the wainscot... That done, he drew 
this hand; witha shght pressure inward, across the top of one 
cof: ‘the: pues, and, yie ing to the impulse, the panel flew 


& 


1 There! " bed Monmouth to Harold, pointing .at the aper- 
sduressl## Towill snow bid you farewell. I almost fear, indeed, on 
»teflectionpthat ‘you may have been watched.” 

Harold, too, for the first time, pee: felt impressed with 
» Similar .apprehension.: But. still perfectly self-posses e 
"took. as cirhire lened of. Monmouth, and passed deliberately 
‘through: the apertures” 

oo Omgaining the: intichinls hie founid himself. i ina small.,recess, 
‘sebout: "six: feet: squares There was no window; but a. large 
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chimney, which occupied one breadth of the recess, admitted a 
free supply of air, and, to break the effect of darkness, Shepherd 
furnished him with a lighted lamp. By the direction of Mon- 
mouth, who still remained without, the panel was then closed; 
the shelf and books were restored to their original position; 
and Harold, glowing with life, health, and vigour, was volun- 
tarily immured in the recess. 

He continued in durance till near midnight. Then, through 
the interposition of Shepherd, he was allowed an hour's exer- 
cise in the adjoining room ; and, returning to his covert, was 
afterwards supplied with a substantial supper. He followed 
the same course for several successive days, keeping perdue 
through the day, and, with the cognizance and assistance of 
Shepherd, sallying forth at night. Incurring no confirmation, 
his alarm was wearing off, when, on the fourth night of his 
imprisonment, as he was taking his customary walk, a knock at 
the street-door alarmed both him and Shepherd. 

“«*Tis no friend!” observed Shepherd, in answer to his look 
of inquiry; ‘‘ for we have, as you know, a fixed knock. Get 
you within.” . 

Harold, but too sensible of its expediency, hastily complied 
with his injunction; and, though apparently far from being 
collected, he proceeded to make all secure. Harold waited the 
issue with the utmost impatience. 

The partition being slight, and the stillness otherwise un- 
broken, he could still hear the knocking at the door; and, after 
a brief interval, this was succeeded by the sound of footsteps. 
The premises were evidently undergoing a thorough search. 
In a short time, voices and footsteps, intimating that there was 
more than one inquisitor, approached nearer and nearer; and, 
in a few minutes he could distinguish them in the adjoining 
room. Stools, ledgers, and tables, as they happened to attract 
“attention, were now thrown recklessly about; and everything 
indicated that the officers were pursuing their object with the 
utmost zeal. It was possible that, if they had not been pre- 
viously informed of it (which was far from improbable), they 
“might overlook the recess; but it was just as likely that they 
might discover it,—and, moved by this reflection, Harold looked 
‘round for a second hiding-place. His glance fell on the chim- 
‘ney, and, prompt in his decisions, he hastily extinguished: the 
lamp, and proceeded to bestow himself in the: mouth of the 
chimney. 

- He now ventured to take a deep breath ; and though, if the 
ehimney should be examined, he knew that it would be difficult 
to escape detection, felt comparatively reassured. \ But his con- 
fidence was but short-lived.. Whether from accident or from 
“ollusion, the inquisitors soon discovered> the false wainscot, 
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which constituted the partition between the office andthe. re- 
cess ;,and,/removing the shelves and books, opened the secret 
panel Harold, pent up in the chimney, where he maintained 

position with the greatest difficulty, distinguished them 
entering the: recess. 

‘‘ Soh!) soh {remarked a voice: “ what have we here ?” 

Another voice, which, though it was slightly agitated, Harold 
quickly recognised as that of Shepherd, rendered a_ hesitating 
reply... ‘f No matter! ’twill not fulfil your fool’s errand.” 

There was a brief pause. 

‘“« The knave deals in secret cupboards, 
speaker. -‘f But look up the chimney, lads!” 

‘There»was a quick footstep, and a gleam of light, marking 
the proximity of a lamp, flashed up the chimney. But though 
the obscurity in the chimney was broken at the mouth, and, 
if Harold’s position had admitted of his looking down; thus 
made ‘apparent the figure of the inquisitor, it revealed no ob- 
ject above; and Harold escaped observation. 

* No findings !” said the officer of the law, addressing the 
first:speaker.. ‘ We're tricked !” 

There:was:a short conference ; and Harold, expecting a more 
jealous scrutiny of) the chimney, held in: his breath. The 
chimney, though it had originally been constructed. for a 
hiding-place, was incommodious im the extreme, and he. ex- 
pected:to:fall every moment. Fortunately, however, the baffled 
officials shortly retired, and he was again left. to himself. 

But he did not deem himself safe till he heard them depart 
from the premises. Even then, indeed, he waited anxiously 
for the appearance of Shepherd. 

That worthy individual, once rid of. his. visitors, who had so 
shaken his house from its propriety, lost no time in joining him. 
wif Save:you!”> he said: ‘* Where did you hide 2” 

>. Htarold pointed at: the chimney. 
aiff 'Twas:well done!” remarked Shepherd..: ‘‘ Yet,.in, sober 
verity (which:should be the guide:of .all discourse),. they looked 

tethey were making search for smuggled: brandy.’ 
eHarcha, thin thus»relieved: from apprehension; was about, to sender 
acdight reply, when nbotigar knock at; the ainas induced ‘him. to 
S& SVisn YY 

Wi (Thainghs heirs fives icepali taken bm surprise,» Shepherd, what 
ever heimight: feel, made no} remark: on: this occurrence, but 
has ei who. ahieth visitor was. '>Quick-in- his move- 
ments, :‘heshortly rea >vand; to! Harold’s, great satisfac- 
tion; ashered:inythe Duke of ‘Moninienth. . 

A few words sufficed to relate what had pesaed. Monmouth, 
who listenefl:toithe narrative with::the: liveliest interest, then 

congratulatedo Harold -on his: ‘escape, and; proceeded. to, take 


99 


resumed the first 
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measures for his future safety. Schuyp’s ship, which was ‘to 
convey him to Holland, was now ready to sail; everything had 
been*prepared for his immediate embarkation; and Monmouth 
had brought him the packet which he was to carry to Shaftes- 
bury. Having announced these particulars, he further stated, 
in conclusion, that he would himself see him safe on board. 
_olIt required but little time to make up Harold's personal 
preparations. ‘Lhese dispatched, they ascertained, through the 
vigilance of Shepherd, that no overlookers were at hand, and 
then sallied forth. They incurred no molestation; but, in their 
progress onward, they expected to be interrupted every mo- 
ment, and, consequently, it was with no slight pleasure that 
they finally drew up at St. Katherine’s stairs. Here, conform- 
ably to a previous arrangement, a boat waited their coming, 
and, on the delivery of a concerted pass-word, bore them along- 
side of Schuyp’s ship. 

They mounted to the deck in silence; and then, after a 
cordial farewell, which made a deep impression on the suscep- 
tible Schuyp, they parted. Another hour, which Harold 
passed in melancholy cogitation—and the ship was under 
weigh. Unavowed by the authors of his being, ignorant of the 
situation of his mistress, and unacquainted with his offence against 
the State—disappointed in his ambition, tortured in bis affec- 
tions, blasted in his prospects, Harold left the shores of his 
native land, under the cover and protection of night, a fugitive, 
an exile, and a felon! 


CHAPTER XV. 


HAROLD, RETURNING TO ENGLAND, ATTENDS NELL GWYNNE TO COURT. 


Tuoveu he speedily transacted the business entrusted to him 
by the Duke of Monmouth, several months expired before 
Harold returned to England. In the mean time, his:solicitude 
respecting Agatha, and the probable issue of ‘their attachment, 
which now threatened to be so eminently unfortunate, sustained 
no abatement, but daily became more and more decided:: ‘He 
thought of her continually ; but though he resolved; with: the 
ardour and enthusiasm of youth, to strain every nerve m his 
ursuit of her, the uncertainty that’ hung over his’ origin—his 
ailure to discover any clue of his father’s faithful: domestic 
(which was the object of his expedition to’ Hereford)—and the 
danger he had incurred by his adherence) to’ Monmouth—ren- 
dered his prospect of obtaining her hand very: chimerical ‘in- 
deed. 
Tn this°forlorn situation, he received with pleasure, not 
unmingled. with hope, a letter from the Duke of Monmouth, 
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: inviting him to return to England. The letter informed him, 
that though there was still reason to believe that a warrant had 
been issued for his apprehension, the writer and the Marquess 
of Halifax had taken effective measures for his security. ‘Their 
pani it appeared, was—that immediately on his arrival in 

mdon, Monmouth should present him to the King, as an officer 
who ‘had greatly distinguished himself in the Scottish war, and 
that this recommendation, itself important, should be more 
decidedly turned to his advantage by the Marquess of Halifax. 
Thus, by a sort of coup d’état, they hoped to win him the favour 
of the King, and, under this influence, shield him from the 
vengeance of the Popish cabal. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, Harold, full of hope, 
took a hasty leave of Holland, and hastened to support the 
designs of his friends. Once more lodged at Shepherd’s, he 

= again bestowed himself in the secret recess; and there, uncon- 
. scious of the danger that was hanging over him, yet not free 
from apprehension, awaited a further communication from his 
patrons. 

The interval, though it was very short, was a trying one, and 
kept alive his worst fears. But a letter arrived at last, directing 
him, though at the hazard of incurring arrest, to appear in 
= on the following day, at the levee of the Duke of 

onmouth ; and afterwards to accompany that person to the 
presence of the King. 

. The day opened auspiciously. It wasafine autumnal morning, 
towards the end of August; and the whole metropolis, from one 
end to the other, seemed to have turned out for a holiday. 
The line of road leading to Whitehall was particularly animated, 
but in all the crowd of spectators, and throng of courtiers, few 
hearts beat with the same excitement as Harold’s. Among 
those who were repairing to the Court, however, there was one 
no less agitated. At one corner of St.\James’s Square, on the 
léft hand, adjoining Pall Mall, and in front of a large and 
handsome mansion, a coach was observed in waiting, the dashing 
appearance of which had collected around a crowd of. idlers. 

fter a short interval], a lady emerged from the house, through 
the'prineipal doorway, and took her place in the carriage. She 
was splendidly, and even gorgeously attired, in a frock of white 
satin, made sufficiently short to show’a very pretty and graceful 
ankle; and falling behind into a long train, - The sleeves, which 
were full, lorig;’and’very wide, were gathered and looped up high 
in “front, ith baapa of ‘pearls, and shewed beneath another 
sleeve; Of fitie Caihbrie, embroidered with lace. Over her bust 
she wore @ pale! blue“ bodice, open down: the front, and fastened 
with Gréves; and her ‘smallwaist was citcled bya white zone, 
also clasped with pearls. But neither the lustre of her jewels, 
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nor the splendour of her apparel, admirably as they were assimi- 
lated, could divert attention from the greater attractions of her 
person. Her fair bosom, of which her dress offered too full a 
revelation, shamed the complexion of her laced chemisette; and, 
though they were evidently of the rarest quality, the pearls on 
her, sleeve were far less dazzling than the fervid brightness of 
her arms. Her face was absolutely the beau ideal of beauty; 
and, on its either cheek, wore that charming expression of 
_ feeling and sensibility, which, in a woman, is even more fasci- 
nating than the impress of thought. Its beautiful colouring, 
varied by the warm red of her lips, and by the laughing azure 
of her eyes, derived a further harmony from her flaxen hair, 
which, in accordance with the prevailing fashion, was curled to 
the middle of her head. Her carriage, which the length of her 
dress no way impeded, was the very perfection of grace; and, as 
she took her seat in the coach, she looked more like a messenger 
and minister of light, than a mortal and frail woman. 

Though they were obviously far from being her friends, the 
group of idlers around, in spite of their prepossessions against 

er, could not but view her with admiration, and, instead of 
saluting her with murmurs, they hailed her with a buzz of 
applause. As the carriage moved away, however, their enmity 
revived, and they broke into a shrill hissing. This increased as 
the carriage entered Pall Mall. Here, as it was the main 
approach to the Palace, and the thoroughfare was excessively 
crowded, the vehicle could move only very slowly; and, being 
thus impeded, the lady began to apprehend violence. Loud 
cries of ‘‘shame” now saluted her, and, from the increasing density 
of the crowd, the route of the carriage, all along difficult, became 
almost blocked up. Moreover, the insolence of the multitude 
became every moment more decided, and, where they originally 
contented themselves with hissing her, they now broke into 
cries of ‘‘Get home, you baggage! how now, wanton! set the 
beggar on horseback.” In vain the coachman urged on his 
horses; the crowd seized the reins—others, still more daring, 
mounted on the wheels to the coach-windows, and, at last, the 
carriage was brought to a dead halt. 

While, in this dilemna, the lady was considering what should 
be done, the .coach-door was wrenched open, and a tall sweep 
presented himself at the aperture. 

But. before he could. offer her any indignity, the. coach 
suddenly moved forward, and he was thrown to, the ground, 
At. the same moment, Nell, to her great satisfaction, became 
assured of the presence of friends, Still, however, she was not 
free from ‘alarm, as cries of “‘ Down with the dogs! down with 
them, Cavaliers!” mingled with. groans.and_hootings from the 
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créwd, seemed to threaten a melée. While she was thus’ em- 
barrassed,~Lord; Buckhurst, now created Earl of Dorset, ‘pre- 
sented himself at the coach-window, and sought to soothe her 
fears. Nevertheless, it. was with the greatest difficulty, and at 
the risk of imminent: peril, that he and his friends could keep 
back the mobyand they were in momentary expectation of more 
vigorous opposition. At last, the mob made a simultaneous 
rush on the coach, and Dorset and his friends, who were only 
four in number, were driven off. 

Drag her-out !” cried several voices. 

“Wash her painted face! Tear off her satins!” exclaimed 
divers fastidious youths. 

“The ‘coach was again arrested; the door was forced open ; 
and Nell, as she supposed, was on the point of being dragged 
out, when another cavalier interposed. It was Harold Gresham. 

~Spurring his horse to the coach-door, he seized one of the 
assailants, who was in the act of forcing his way in, by his 
throat, and, with an almost superhuman strength, flung him 
backamong the mob. For a moment, the latter, staggered by 
his heroism, gave way, but quickly resuming their original at- 
titude, they ‘soon’ prepared to revenge his interference.’ As 
they were rushing forward, however, they again fell back ; their 
yells ‘subsided into a solemn silence; and then, seized with one 
resistless peinpene, they all broke into a thrilling shout of ‘‘ God 
sdvé you! ‘Goa save your noble Grace!” 

*“Phe Cavalier who was thus hailed, and whose arrival was so 
opportune, paid his first attention ‘to Nell Gwynne. As. he 
resented ‘himself at the coach-window, cap in hand, and with 
fis long curls streaming over his shoulders, Nell thought. that 
she ‘had never seen so beautiful a person. Mounted on a milk- 
white horse, and dressed in a superb suit of gold tissue, with the 
collar of the Garter round his neck, everything, it is true, com- 
bined to exhibit him to advantage; but in his face he wore a 
look OF sttch marked gentleness, that he seemed to be peat 
less for the attractions of his person, than for the qualities of 
his heart. 

“Fair Mistress Gwynne, I hope all is well with you!” he 
said. ‘May I, as a surety Of Your favour, have the honour to 
attend you to Courté’ss aer exetazs eo re oe? : 
‘é Jdds 5 <b as id ell, witha smi e, - thou knowest, now, in 

Heart, Twill be’ ee to give thee the honour, so 
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lutely deafened with their continued plaudits. Indeed, as-he 
moved along, he realized the description of the poet— 


“Mounted on a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seemed to know, 
With slow, but stately pace, kept on his course, 
Whilst all tongues cried—‘ God save thee, Bolingbroke.’ 
* * * * 


Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespake them thus—‘ I thank you, Countrymen!’” 


. Thus progressing, they finally arrived at Whitehall. Here, 
though from different causes, Nell and Harold were respectively 
seized with the most painful diffidence. The latter, aware that 
he was in danger, yet ignorant of his precise situation, felt that he 
was about to take astep of the utmost importance, and that, ifthe 
intercession of his friends should prove unavailing, he was likely 
to make his egress from the palace in the custody of a gaoler. 
Nell knew that she was to be presented to a Queen, whom her 
presence, though sanctioned by the custom of the Court, in- 
sulted. She knew, too, that she was about to face a host of 
rivals, and a swarm of parasites; and, like Harold’s, her heart 
beat. with anxious expectation. As the coach drew up, her eye, 
in looking round, was again encountered by that of Harold. 

“We have met before, Cavalier!” she said. _ 

Harold, aroused by her words, surveyed her more attentively. 

‘‘T must, perforce, place faith in your lips,” he said; “ but 
had I once seen your face, I could never have forgotten it.” 

Nell murmured a low reply, intended only for his own ear, 
and Harold, thus prompted, recalled her to remembrance. 

‘You have served.me to-day,” pursued Nell; “ the time may 
come when I may serve you.” 

And as if conscious. of the great interests depending on her— 
as if she were.no longer disposed to shrink from the emergency, 
or to fear the issue—she recalled her self-possession, and passed 
with a. hold step into the palace, 


CHAPTER XVI. . 
THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


“Tie Asiatic Court, as that of Charles the Second has. been. 


: ’ 7 


not inaptly: denominated, had broken into a second generation,. 

The stars of Rochester and Buckingham had set ;.the stately 

Clarendon had been succeeded by his son ; the beauties of the, 

Restoration—the Countesses of Ossory, Chesterfield, and De. 

Grammont, La Belle Hamilton, and La Belle RSIS with, 
M 
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many other popular toasts, had passed from the stage’; and De 
Grammont himself had made way for St. Evremond. But, 
though-it was*thus shorn of its fair proportions, the saloon of 
the regal: residence was still threaded by a brilliant assemblage. 
‘he tall and elegant, though yielding form of Sir Charles 
Sedley—the grave but imposing figure of Sir William Temple— 
the herculean frame of Dick Talbot—the slight and courtly 
figure of Dick Jones, Lord Ranelagh, could yet be distinguished 
in the throng; and, on looking narrowly round, it was not dif- . 
ficult to recognize the unfading charms of Le Petit Jermyn, 
the frank, open countenance of John Evelyn, the expansive 
brow of St. Evremond (now disfigured, alas! with an odious 
wen), and the imperfect outlines of Godfrey Kneller.. There, 
too, was the doting Sandwich, who, at seventy years of age, 
learned to play the guitar—the courtly Milfort, the intriguing 
Sunderland, and the crafty Rochester; and, last not least, there 
still could be seen the great and noble Ormonde: 

In this circle, and its attendant train of beauties, presided 
over by the King and Queen, all was now eager expectation— 
it. being well known that the new favourite of the King, who 
shared his heart with the haughty Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
who had just been assigned a lodging in Whitehall, and ap- 
ee lady of the Queen’s. Bed-chamber, was about to make 

er first appearance at Court.. The submissive Catherine’ her- 
self, insensible to the affront that it offered to her, looked for- 
ward to her arrival with the liveliest interest ; and her youthful 
sister+in-law, the beautiful and: amiable “Maria of Modena, 
Duchess of York, was similarly influenced. Envy, too, was on 
the gi vive; and the infamous but still fascinating Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, though long dethroned from her 
empire, looked for Nell’s advent with all the chagrin of a morti- 
fied»rival., Something of this feeling, perhaps, also agitated 
the: Duchess: of Portsmouth, who, half naked, with her arms 
bare to the elbow, and her bosom exposed to the waist, waited 
a om 4 and impatiently for the same’ event. 

Acbuzzof‘surprise marked Nell’s entry. Indeed; her sur- 
passing lovélitess, which rags: could not have'marred, and which 
hen rich! apparel! served to adorn, had: never. appeared to such 
greati advantage 5: and .attended by a train of courtly gallants— 
with.'Monmouth:onsher ‘right, and» Dorset: on her left, ‘she 
nlreadyi seemed: to® have’ become’ an idol ‘of om Court. ‘The 
Duchess of\Cleveland was.almost choked with rag 
1 4 Plowers from Dorset-Garden,”’ she’ said, tube to Le Petit 
Jermyn. “I should like, if I me my will, to see such flowers 
—. riisstessia ,azslish' vd | 

‘oe Petit :Jetmyn. smiled : inde gendtal titter, the'tone and 
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meaning of which could not be mistaken, ran through the Court. 
Nell was up ina moment. 

‘*Madam,” she said, turning to the Duchess, and assuming 
her most engaging smile, “ how can you wish to shorten their 
existence? For my part, I am glad to see you have lived 
to be old.” 

The Court was silent for a moment, as if taken by surprise, 
when a half-suppressed laugh arose: and the quondam terma- 
gant, thus easily abashed, hung down her head. 

** Deable!"’ exclaimed the Duchess of Portsmouth—for ladies 
of the Court, like heady Hotspur, then dealt in “‘ good, mouth- 
filling oaths :”—‘ Diable!” she exclaimed, irritated at Nell’s 
triumph, ‘ Mademoiselle is very open! ” 

“Very, your ladyship,” answered Nell, with a curtsey. “I 
show the world my heart, as your ladyship shows it your 
bosom.” 

“Oh, fie, Mademoiselle!” exclaimed a slight, languishing 
beauty, who, indeed, was no other than the lovely Hortense 
Manzini, Duchess of Mazarin :—“ that arrow, methinks, would 
have better suited Cupid’s hand. Here comes the best marks- 
man! ”’ 

Indeed, Charles himself, aroused by the collision of his fa- 
vourites, and alarmed for the consequences, had left the top of 
the saloon, where he and the Queen had been seated, and now 
presented himself at Nell’s side. 

‘‘ Welcome, Mistress Gwynne!” he said. ‘‘ Her Majesty, 
as Queen of all our hearts, commands your immediate attend- 
aice.” 

‘Oh! if you should blush, now!” observed the lovely 
though declining Bellasys, who, having buried two husbands, 
and, in her last widowhood, maintained a tender /iaison with the 
Duke:of York, now thought it time to be on terms with rouge. 

“Indeed, I cannot!” answered Nell. ‘* Could your Lady- 
ship spare me a little paint ? ” 

There was a slight titter, and Lady Bellasys, having no 
answer ready, turned for consolation to La Belle Jennmgs. 
That. charming creature, now ‘married to Dick Talbot, yet re- 
tained her original attractions, though the day was long past 
since she had accompanied Miss Price, the Maid of Honour, on a 
clandestine visit to Rochester, disguised asan orange-girl. ’ In 
tutning round her nose. exhibited that) defect, if such it might 
be called, de la derntére delicatesse,.by which! she) was  »dis- 
tinguished ; but it was so slight, that it might almost: be said to 
be invisible... | 

Meanwhile, Nell, supported by Charles, gracefully advanced, 
and passed; towards: the seat of Catherine, » That august per- 
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sonage saw! her approach without the least discomposure, . In- 
deed, her temperament, being naturally cold, was not often-in- 
fluenced by jealousy; and though she possessed all, the. inde- 
cision of, her brother, Don Alphonso, she inherited a portion of 
the dignity of her mother. Moreover, though she’was{on: the 
downhill of life, her charms were yet unimpaired, and, in her 
face, she still answered that description of her husband‘ ‘her 
eyes are excellent, good; and there is nothing.in her features ~ 
absolutely to shock me.” 

She received Nell, according to the established etiquette, 
sitting, but. with a look of the utmost benignity. .Nell’s heart 
bled for her. 

‘1 have seen you before, Mistress Gwynne?” said. the 
Queen... 

“Yes, your Majesty,” answered Nell. ‘‘ When I was a 
player, I. .had the honour to attend you, by your special ‘com- 
mand, several times, at your palace of Somerset-House,” 

Before the Queen could reply, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
who. had. followed Nell.up the room, insolently -interposed. 
Smarting under Nell’s rebuff, and indifferent to the presence of 
her outraged sovereign, she resolved to make one more effort to 
strike her with confusion. : 

‘* How. many times did you ‘say ?.” she demanded. 

‘*T received her Majesty’s. commands six. times,” . rejoined 
Nell... ‘1 need not. remind your Ladyship of the sEVENTH 
commandment.” } , 
.-oThe.courtiers, who had crowded up to witness the recep- 
tion, were confounded: it seemed that the empire of Ports- 
mouth. was. tottering; and the Duke of York, who had just 
formed. a compact with her, (and, with her connivance, sold the 
kingdom to Louis the Fourteenth), cast an earnest glance at 
Nell’s,,train.... As he was thus engaged, his eye met-that, of the 
Duke of Monmouth. 

.£“The. boy’will andermine us,” he said, turning to the Mar- 
quess of Halifax. | 
ot, #0 happened, . that at this moment, Charles,..who..was 
equally disconcerted, also discerned Monmouth, Glad of such 
an,opening {for a diversion, he eagerly called him forward. _ 

* Ah, mon fils!” he said—his eee fon Roe aka.perining 
at his presence : [ff axt.thau, too,.a follower of Venus ?.” | 
_+ 1 Menimeuth, arith ‘a, dutiful and graceful,.bow,,.accepted his 
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“Tam, like your Majesty,” he said, “ an admirer of merit,” 
dtd, while his. eye |iturned, on. Nell, he jextended hig: free 
hand to, Harald, and.drew h 
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asa volunteer; and I would humbly commend hin to'your 
Majesty.” 
The King's brow darkened. 

Will you, then, never commend to me any but soldiers ?” 
he’ said. *‘ Peace--peace, Monmouth, is what I like best, and 
those that seek it.” 
to4* His Grace, it must be owned, hath a marvellous goud-will 
towards the army,” observed the Duke of York. 

The King changed colour. 

*© [Look around, sir,” he said to Harold; “and tell me who 
else; among those present, has any knowledge of you.” 

**T observe the Duke of Ormond, your Majesty,” replied 
Harold. ‘If his noble son, my Lord of Ossory, were living, 
I should not lack his testimony to your Majesty. I am known 

“ also to the Marquess of Halifax.” 

** Enough!” returned the King, who, under the irritation of 
the passing occurrences, forgot his customary and habitual ur- 
banity. ‘“ We will speak of you further to his Lordship.” 

Harold, thus abruptly dismissed, dropped a low and modest 
bow, and turned away. 

In receding from the King, he jostled, by accident, against 
Lord Montagu, whose insidious-looking countenance was 
flushed with triumph. Meeting Harold’s eye, he turned away, 
and addressed himself to St. Evremond. 
~ “Ah, mon ami!” he said, in a low tone, “ how slippery are 
the paths of intrigue !” 

St. Evremond, who had no love for politics, but passed most 
of ‘his time at the Duchess of Mazarin’s, at Chelsea, in com- 
an with Ladies Rochester, Arlington, and Derby, and the 

uchess. of Grafton, playing at bassette, whilst their lovely 
hostess amused herself by throwing handfuls of gold out of the 
window—St. Evremond replied with a “* Oui, Monsetgneur,” and 
broke away. | 

In wheeling round, he joined Eyelyn and Sir William Tem- 
ple, who, undisturbed by the proceedings of the Court, were 
tjuietly conversing on’ their favourite topic of trees—Evelyn, 
with an amiable simplicity, expatiatmg on the beauties of his 
seat at Sayes-Court, and Sir William describing to him ‘his néw 
plantation at-Sheen. vant ROW of 

‘Ah, meés'enfants/” éxelaimed St. Evremond, ** your désires, 
like ‘your ‘trees; ‘are ‘rooted ina good -soil, “and your ‘thoughts 
are an ever-flourishing and’ verdant ‘foliage.’ Let’ me sit under 

thei shade.” | seO[R HOY Si fan 

58 Nay,” smiled°Evelyn, “an” you will°come ‘downto Sayes- 
Court, Monsieur, you shall’ ‘quaff'a ‘tankard with® meat ‘nry 
holty-table.”’>: y DOvTS , PaIDIO2 QAUOY 

‘* And, in my garden at Sheen,” said Sir William Temple, 
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“ fF will, at your convenient leisure, show you the spot I have 
marked for my grave.” 

While the three philosophers, with a happy and winning 
naiveté, thus gracefully conversed, Harold wended his way to 
the street. Overwhelmed with disappointment—mortified at 
the behaviour of the King—and disgusted with the profligacy ~ 
of the Court—swelling with all the indignation of a patriot, and 
smarting under the infliction of a public affront, it was only by 
a great effort that he could maintain his self-command. His 
laudable and noble ambition, though supported by a series of 

allant services, and by the countenance and favour of the 

ing’s son, had been ignominiously repulsed; his pretensions 
had been publicly slighted, and, by implication, even his motives 
misrepresented. Nay, he felt that, without knowing how he 
had offended, he was threatened with the loss of his liberty, 
and that his very life depended on a mere thread. 

He was so distracted that, on gaining the street, he stood 
staring about him, and several minutes intervened before he 
mounted his horse. As he rode off, he was clandestinely fol- 
lowed by two men, one of whom, if he had not been somewhat 
disguised, might have been recognised as Master Graves, the 
emissary of the Lord Chief Justice. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RELATIVE TO THE CONSPIRACY AT MASTER WEST'S, AND HAROLD'S IMPLI- 
CATION THEREIN. 


Harotp reached his-lodging without sustaining any inter- 
ruption. In the seclusion of his chamber he hoped to recover, 
in sOme measure, if not altogether, his wonted equanimity ; 
but;' struggle with them as he might, his thoughts continued 
gloomy; and-he knew not where to turn for consolation or pro- 


on. 
‘He thought of Agatha—of her gentleness, her modesty, and 
lier beauty. He had been unable to learn anything of’ her 
situation; but, ‘in his heart, he entertained an instinctive con- 
viction, ‘which he could by no means shake off, that it was far 
from ary ene. Was it possible that, in his'absence, 
shé’ could have withdrawn her affection from him? Might she 
not conéeive him ‘to ‘be faithless, and imagine, from his long but 
riavéidable'silenee, that ‘the consuming “passion she’ had’ in- 
'spired him ‘with,’and which embraced his every hope, had been 
merely the pastime ‘of an hour? Yet, how could he communicate 
with her 2°" aoe did he repent, now that)it was too late; | his 
‘abrupt rupture with her ee a but, dwell on the matter 
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as he might, he was still unable to account for that person’s 
behaviour. Sometimes, indeed, he thought that he might have 
discovered his love for her; and, as he had not openly avowed 
it, might suppose that he intended to pursue it clandestinely ; 
but more deliberate reflection, by reminding him that his pas- 
sion had been revealed to Agatha only, negatived this idea, 
In short, he completely failed, by the utmost stretch of con- 
jecture, again and again renewed, to penetrate or unravel the 
problem, or to strike out the least hope for his all-absorbing 
attachment. 

If he tore himself from the image of Agatha, he was no less 
distracted, on consideration, by the intricacy of his personal 
difficulties. Honestly and honourably born, heir to an ancient 
family and a princely estate, he stood in the world unowned; 
and had not only been robbed of his birthright, but was posi- 
tively denied his very name. Sometimes the dreadful thought 
occurred to him, after long reflection, that he might never 
recover that name, and that the evidence of his legitimacy 
had been destroyed. It might be so; but, happen what 
might, he was at least resolved, in his own mind, that he 
would keep up the pursuit, and spare no effort to establish his 
pretensions. 

His repulse at Court offered him the least painful reflections. 
Indeed, he looked upon the government of the country, and 
upon their measures, which were everywhere exciting so much 
discontent, with a feeling akin to abhorrence. He had no wish 
to propitiate their favour. The profligacy of the King, the 
bigotry and vindictiveness of the heir presumptive, and the 
ribaldry of the courtiers, which had become offensive to public 
decency, alike elicited his disgust; and, instead of desiring to 
make himself their dependent, he longed .to encounter them as 
an adversary. The moment was opportune for such a project. 
The arbitrary and unconstitutional proceedings which the King 
had instituted against the city, and a report that, at the insti- 
gation of the Duchess of Portsmouth, he had since become.a 
pensioner of Louis XI1V.—in short, that Engiand had been 
degraded into a French province (which was really no) more 
than the truth), had prepared the national mind for,a great 
demonstration, which, if it were properly and skilfully. di- 
rected, might fully realize his. views. The King, as. willbe 
imagined, was universally detested ; and the only question was, 
if he should be deposed, who could be put in his place?,. The 
Duke..of, York was equally obnoxious; his. son-in-law, the 
Prince..of .Orange, who stood next. in succession, had, yet 
formed no party in the. country; and, in the absence of more 
legitimate. pretenders, all. eyes. were turned. on the Duke of 


Monmouth. 
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As Harold: sat in his. chamber, revolving these thoughts in 
his mind, with those other fugitive reflections, already briefly 
moticed,: which .arose out of his own embarrassments, he ‘was 
called toa more direct consideration of them. The porter pre- 
sented him with a letter, which, on tearing it open, he found 
- bein the handwriting of the Duke of Monmouth. It. ran 

us :— 


“ Midnight, at West's. Advertise me of what passes. 
6“ M.” 


Though Harold was fully informed of all Monmouth’s pro- 
ceedings, it required some thought, and no slight effort of 
enetration, such as he had been long accustomed to exercise, 
‘before he could make out the meaning of this billet ; and even 
then it struck him very imperfectly. He sightly conjectured, 
however, that it referred to a meeting of the Duke's friends 
—that the Duke would be unable to attend it, and that he 
wished him, in whom he most:confided, to take a note of what 
transpired,: and ‘communicate it to him apart. Satisfied of 
this; he did not pause, as was his custom, to consider how 
-he: should act, but eagerly awaited the moment fixed for the 
secret meeting. | 
. cAs the appointed time drew nigh, he hastily equipped him- 
self, and sallied forth—unconscious, in his freedom from actual 
‘molestation, that’ a strict watch had been set upon him, and 
that. his every movement was overlooked. Thus, by a myste- 
rious and inscrutable Providence, we often boldly approach the 
—— of destruction, without seeing the pit that yawns at our 
eet. ! 
It was a fine, moonlight night, and, pushing briskly forward, 
he «soon reached the Inner ‘Temple, where the Duke's agent, 
~ West, -resided. . All seemed secure; the surrounding houses, 
barricaded with shutters, unbroken by the least trace of any 
-light,:displayed:no sign of being inhabited ; and everything was 
‘wrapped in xrepose. After one glance around, which was too 
srapid and: ‘careless’ to be effective, he made directly for West’s, 
vand inflicted a-knock:on the door. ‘There was a brief: pause, 
owhiém?a ‘voiee;| subdued: to a whisper, hailed him through the 
keyhole. Speaking in the same tone, he gave a satisfactory ac- 
count /ofhimself: the door was then opened, and he was suffered 
bet who-admitted: him was: W est himself. -He was a 
short, thin man, with a ‘sharp, insidious-looking countenance, 
swhich, yon-«a!' cursory: sutvey, was very far from inspiring confi- 
edencé:>:Hé received H swith: a>»profound bow. ' d oc 
- They are all here, Monsieut;’’she said “Will at please you 
to attend them ?” cre : 
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** At your pleasure, Master West,” replied Harold. 

But West, from whatever cause, seemed to hesitate, 

** There will, mayhap, be a proposal made,” he’ said-‘*a 
somewhat bold one; but what matter? You are his Grace's 
friend!” 

As he spoke, his eyes, which had been turned on the floor, 
suddenly looked up, and peered into Harold’s face. The ex- 
pression was so significant, and, at the same time, so murderous, 
that Harold was alarmed; and, for the first time, he began to 
regard him with suspicion. 

“Tam both the Duke’s friend and my country’s,” he re- 
turned. ‘‘ But we waste words here.” 

Thus briefly admonished, his interlocutor, no longer desirous 
of a parley, shook off his air of hesitation, and led the way to 
an inner chamber. 

The chamber, which was large and roomy, was amply lighted, 
and set out for the purpose in hand. Round a large table, in 
the middle of the room, and extending its whole length, sat the 
principal of Monmouth’s adherents; amongst whom could: be 
distinguished the haughty and irresolute Lord Grey, the gloomy 
though high-minded Earl of Essex, the dashing Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, and the stern, Cromwell-looking Captain Trenchard. 
There, too, Harold espied the frank countenance of young John 
Hampden, the grandson of the patriot—the aristocratic and 
expansive features of Algernon Sidney, brother of the Earl of 
Leicester—the lofty, pensive face of Lord William Russell—and, 
in marked contrast with these, the ill-turned, crafty-looking 
profile of the dissipated Lord Howard. With these were seated, 
at the lower end of the table, Ramsey and Rumbold, who had 
been officers of Cromwell—Leg, an Anabaptist, and a relative of 
Lord Dartmouth—Wildman, a noted preacher—and other ac- 
credited, if not zealous representatives of the suppressed fac 
tions of the Commonwealth. 

Though they were engaged in an earnest and animated con- 
versation, several of the company, hearing some one enter, now 
looked round, and rendered Harold a bowof recognition. »Loerd 
William Russell and Sidney, who were seated together, drew 
their chairs apart, and, as they turned to salute him, mvitedhim 
to sit between them. | onysa 

‘* You have been in hiding, I hear,” whispered Russell. 

‘¢ How were you advised of that, my Lord?” smiled Harold. 

“I met his Grace yesterday, at Spring-Gardens;” answered 
Russell; ‘(and I heard it from him,” : 

“J can tell you more,” observed ‘Sidney. :"6 To-day, about 
the hour of noon, you were repulsed:at Court.>: Dorset’s new 
lampoon has some way avenged you.” 

Harold coloured. 
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‘f When, from mere caprice, kings put honesty out of coun- 
tenance,” observed Sidney, ina louder tone, ‘‘’tis time to put 
down kings.” . 

‘* Vive la Republique !” cried West, interposing. ‘* Yet your 
worship ‘must own, in your heart, that monarchy is not a bad 
form of Government. How happy would England be, if her 
King’s title, derived from the people’s will, rested on the people’s 
word!” 

‘*] am with you there!” cried Sidney, eagerly. 

** And I!” cried several voices. 

“My Lord Russell says nothing,” remarked Lord Howard. 

** My opinions, I believe, are not unknown,” observed Russell. 
‘‘T think such a king, though he may have an imperfect title, 
the best of all.” 

“We might find such a one in his Grace of Monmouth,” 
returned West. 

There was a buzz of applause. 

** Let us be explicit!” pursued the politician. Our country, 
once the terror of Europe, has been sold to France; the King 
is‘a profligate and traitor; the heir presumptive is a papist. 
Parliament has been permanently prorogued; and the City, 
where liberty still lingered, .has been deprived of its charter. 
The Jand is -full of violence and murder; and, thus provoked, 
the avenger must be stirring.” 

He paused; and the fixed and attentive gaze of his auditory, 
every way directed towards him, seemed to render a response to 
his sentiments. 

‘‘ There is only one obstacle to a successful revolution,” re- 
sumed» West; “and that, as we all know, is the King. Ina 
fortnight he goes to Newmarket. On his way home, we pro- 
pose, as he passes Rye-House, at Hampstead, for a party of us 
to sally forth, and bring him toa stand. The carriage will be 
overturned, and, in the confusion, the King will be killed.” 

** Murdered, you mean ?” exclaimed Harold, rising. 

The majority of, the. company, however, hailed the proposal 
with applause; and only Lord William Russell, Sidney, Hamp- 
den, andthe Karl of, Essex, who. were actuated solely by motives 
of: patrictism,.shared ‘the indignation.of Harold. Like him, 

_*T dénounee this proposal,” cried Sidney, with all the im- 
prines of. his enthusiastic nature, ‘‘ as murderous and. dia- 
olical!” - 


‘‘ If it be not instantly relinquished, I will reveal it to the 
_Government,” M ot ae anOIT SI 

The supporters of the! proposition;exasperated by his menace, 
began to whisper apart, and seVeral: of them: moved towards the 
door. Sidney changed colour. | videinn 8 bet, 
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** Make way, there!” he cried, drawing his sword, * or I'll 
deal some of you the St. Evremond pass !” 

“Hush, hush, cavaliers!” interposed West. “ Are ye all 
mad? Sit down—sit down, I pray you!” 

** Not with murderers!” exclaimed the Earl of Essex. 

** Peace, peace, my Lord!” said West. ‘‘ This proposal, of 
course, though supported by many, can only be carried by the 
concurrence of all. I withdraw it!” 

Softened by his submission, Russell, Hampden, and Essex, 
with the less scrupulous conspirators, who had risen to oppose 
their egress, resumed their seats; but Harold and Sidney made 
for the door. No one interrupted their passage, and, descending 
to the lower floor, they passed straight from the house. They 
walked in company through the Temple, and then, with many 
protestations of regard, bade each other a cordial farewell. ‘The 
next time they met—alas for human foresight !—they stood at 
the foot of the scaffold! 

Harold turned to the Eastward, while Sydney, who resided 
at the mansion of his brother, in the Strand, directed his steps 
towards the West, They each were harassed with the most dis- 
tressing reflections, but those of Harold, which were the more 
distracting, were speedily and abruptly interrupted. As he was 
passing the mouth of a dark court, near Ludgate-Hill, he felt 
himself seized behind, and, before he could turn round, he was 
rendered completely powerless. 

‘* Harold Gresham, you are my prisoner!” said a voice. 

The speaker, who now came to the front, was Master Graves. 

‘‘ Prisoner !” exclaimed Harold. | 

‘Even so, Monsieur!” answered Graves. “ I arrest you, in 
the King’s name, of high treason !” 

. To be continued. ° 


———— 





- Entces from the Bast. 


As, with our present Number, we commence placing before the Public the entire 
unpublished “ ‘Tragedy of Ignez de Castro,” by the Author of * Rural Son- 
nets ;” the “ Vision ” from which appeared in our April-pages, we think we 
cannot better inaugurate Our Voicrs rrom THE Past than by presenting to 
our readers the exquisite Lyrics of the late accomplished Frric1a Hemans, 
descriptive of a portion of the same subject as that on whichthe Play, about 
to occupy our columns, is founded. ' 


THE CORONATION OF INEZ DE CASTRO. 


THERE was music on the midnight ; 
From a royal fane it rall’d; » 

And a mighty bell, each pause between, 

Sternly and slowly toll'd. 
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Strange was? their mingling i in the sky; 
It hush’d the list'ner's breath ; 

For the music spoke of triumph ‘high ; 
The lonely bell, of death! 


There was-hurrying through the midnight ; 
A sound of many feet ; 

But they fell, with a mufiled fearfulness, 
Along the shadowy street : 

And softer, fainter, grew their tread, 
As it near’d the Minster-gate, 

Whence a broad and solemn light was shed 
From a scene of royal state. 


Full glow’d the strong red radiance, 
In the centre of the nave, 
Where the folds of a purple canopy | 
Swept down, in many a wave, 
Loading the marble pavement old 
With a weight of gorgeous gloom, 
For‘something lay ‘mid’st their fretted gold, 
Like a shadow of the tomb. 


And within that rich pavilion, 
High on a glittering throne, 

A woman’s form sat, silently, 
"Midst the glare of light, alone. 

Her jewell’d robes fell strangely still ; 
The drapery on her breast 

Seem’d with’no pulse beneath to thrill, 


So stonelike was its rest. 


But a peal of lordly music 
Shook e’en the dust below, 

When the burning gold of the diadem: 
Was set on her pallid brow. 

Then ‘died away ‘that haughty sound, 
And, from th’ encircling band, 

Ste pa’ ince and chief, ‘midst thie beset pron, 
ith homage to her hands for : 
Why pass’d a ‘faint,’ “eld ctiuddering’” a W 4 
Over each martial frame,” * nes 
As, one by one, to touch ‘that i zzahisos ba A, 


Noble and leader cattie? 9c) bol orbod anid 
"Se pew sost aid 109 
1d not a quéenly grace; b‘rewol yods nodW 
Under the parted’ ebon Hair))——! ¢es' ts Db deud arT 

Sit on the pale stilifaee 25" ib actory es 
Death ! Death! ealtist thou: we teva Dis? on ¥¥ 


ie U : iy 


Unto the eye of Life?” 
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Is not the pulse of the quick high breast 
With thy cold mien at strife ? 

It was a strange and fearful sight,— 
The crown upon that head, 

The glorious robes, and the blaze of light, 
All gather’d round the dead! 


And beside her stood, in silence, 
One, with a brow as pale, 

And white lips, rigidly compress’d, 
Lest the strong heart should fail ; 

King Pedro, with a jealous eye, 
Watching the homage done, 

By the land’s flower, and chivalry, 
To her, his martyr’d one. 


But on the face he look’d not, 
Which once his star had been ; 
To every form his glance was turn’d 
Save of the breathless Queen. 
Though something, won from the grave’s embracé, 
Of her beauty still was there, 
Its hues were all of that shadowy place, 
It was not for him to bear, 


Alas! the crown, the sceptre, 
The treasures of the earth, 
And the priceless love that pour’d those gifts, 
Alike, of wasted worth ! 
The rites are clos’d :—bear back the dead 
_ Unto the chamber deep! 
Lay down again the royal head, 
Dust with the dust to sleep! 


There is music on the midnight ; 
A requiem sad and slow, 

As the mourners, through the sounding aisle, 
In dark procession go ; 

And the ring of state, and the starry crown, 
And all the rich array, 

Are borne, to the house of silence down, 
With her, that Queen of clay! 


And tearlessly,-and firmly, : 
King Pedro led the train, «0.5! iY 
But his face was wrapt in his folding robes);: 25 
When they lower’d the.dust again, | 
’Tis hush’d at last !—the tomb above, 
Hymns die, and steps — it if 
Who call’d thee strong as Death, O, Love ? 
Michtier thou wast, and art. | 
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THE GRAVE OF TALTESIN. 


How glorious is thy couch of heath, 
High Bard, amid thy native hills! 
While the green valley, low beneath, 
The sound of many waters fills ; 

The distant dying waves decay, 
Fearing to break on thy repose, 
Soft as a mother’s ev’ning lay, 
To charm her sleeping infant, flows. 


It is for thee a noble tomb: 
Let sages, statesmen, heroes lie, 
Twice buried in cathedral-gloom ; 
Thine is a lighter canopy : 
The mountain vapours weave thy shroud, 
The turf-bed is thy funeral throne, 
Thy pall, the dark blue thunder-cloud, 


And winds, and waters, round thee moan. 


Yes, where he lovwd, in life, to roam, 
Through pleasant vale, or forest wild, 
Be that the Poet’s quiet home, 
In life and death, his country’s child! 
Oh, Taliesin, Cambria’s sen ! 
Thy footsteps lov’d thy mountains steep ; 
And, when thy minstrel-race was run, 


Thou laid’st thee in their lap to'sleep. 


Thou dost not need a letter’d stone 
To mark thy last, rever’d retreat ; 
To peasant child the spot is known, 
The baby guides the pilgrim’s feet ; 
And lo! th’ eternal mourners there, 
Thy native rocks, around thee stand ; 
And voices breathe upon the air 
e sweet songs of thy native land. 


To live embalm’d, and unforgot,— 

vomleB'en from the tomb, the soul inspire,— 

ifthisthe high-born poet’s lot, 

“) )Whowould not:bless, and love the: lyre ? 
Poet! behold, before thee lie 

The blessing, or the curse, to choose ; 

7 Then samt potslike, a mortal, die, 

ay Nor: immorta lity refuse. : 


Phen} live as one who camnot) find’: 


The common shelter of the grave : 
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Whose mem’ry lingers long behind, 

An influence to destroy, or save ; 
The awful boon is thine alone, 

To shade, or light, our earthly sky,— 
Sing, like an angel, from thy throne ; 

Or echo sin’s eternal sigh. 


These Stanzas appeared in a Volume of Poems, published by Rivington, 
entitled “ The Poetical Remains of a Clergyman's Wife.” In this sweet 
Songstress, the Author of “ Rural Sonnets” had, some time ago, to ‘deplore 
the loss of a gifted sister, as, lately, he has had to bear up against the un- 
timely death ofa good, and gifted son. 





Che Whispering Gallery. 


Ir is the singularity of a Whispering Gallery to circulate 
whispers of a peculiarly audible kind; and such, we trust, 
will be the nature of those which we purpose to send round in 
this especial Gallery of our own. Audible, however, as we hope 
our whispers may prove, we shall, at the same time, make it 
our study that they contain nothing offensive to the most delicate 
ears; nothing dogmatic, or dictatorial; but that those for whose 
more particular exhortation they are uttered, shall perceive 
that we are fain to suggest, with all possible courtesy and 
respect, the ameliorations, or embellishments, or reforms, within 
their respective provinces, or powers. 

Commencing, then, with no less “potent, grave, and reverend 
Sieniors” than the Benchers of .the Inner Temple, we would 
whisper .a hint in their ears, to take a leaf out of the Book of 
Improvements of their brethren of Lincoln’s Inn, and (by “a 
clearing” of a truly laudable nature, viz., of the Esquimaux 
looking huts, severally labelled, The Writ—and The Rule—and 
The Outlawry Office—stretching across the area between King’s 
Bench Walk and Paper Buildings,) not only to throw open 
another view of their beautiful gardens, and (Tasso’s) ‘ Bel 
Tamigi;” but to carry that garden itself over the Esquimaux 
ruins afore-condemned, up to a level with the line of public 
thoroughfare from Temple Street to Crown Office Row. In 
fact, to twin their gardens to the public gaze, and, thereby, be- 
stow an additional beauty upon the spot, for the refreshment and, 
therefore, the benefit, not only of the. dwellers within their 
confines, but, also, of the pilgrims thereunto, atid the daily 
thorough-goers. 





The number of visitors to the British Museum on Easter 
Monday was 29,896; being an increase of 14,580, as compared 
with Easter Monday last year, when the number was 15,316. 
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Our May-Gariland for May-Day, in the last Number of 
Hoop’s MaGazInE, commenced, as cur readers will recollect, 
in something like the following words—“ Ere yet the lark at 
heaven’s gate sang, the Choristers of Magdalen College sent 
forth, over dreaming Oxford, and all her ‘ groves of Academe,’ 
their chaunt of welcome to this morn of May.” The following 
communication, from the fountain-head of this interesting cere- 
mony, appeared in The Daily News of the 8rd of ‘the past 


month, 


“* Oxford, May 1st. 

‘* MaGADALEN CoLLEGE.—This morning being the Ist of May, the 
Hymnus Eucharisticus was sung, at Five o'clock, by the choir of St. 
Mary Magdalen, on the top of the tower. As early as half-past three, 
crowds of people were to be seen wending their way to the neighhour- 
hood of the College, to catch, if possible, the sound of this matin-song. 
Exactly as the clock struck five, the choir, habited in their surplices, 
commenced the ‘Te Deum Patrem colimus.’ The origin of this cus- 
tom is a commemoration of King Henry the Seventh, the founder of 
the tower, who ordered, that a requiem for his soul should be, annually, 
said on this place ; but, at the Reformation, this hymn was substituted. 
The Rectory of Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, is charged with the annual 
payment of 107. for the performance of this service.” 


CHRISTMAS BOXES TO SUB-AGENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


THe old racé of parochial watchmen used to expect, and to 
receive, Christmas Boxes, in hard cash. When Government, 
under the provisions of Sir R. Peel’s bill, took in hand the 
organization and controul of the Police, among other reforms, 
for which there were substantial reasons, it forbade the Force to 
ask, or ‘to have, Christmas Boxes. This principle, as far as 
Government is concerned, should be carried out immediately, 
arid ‘to its full extent, with respect to the Postmen in their 
employ :—but, inasmuch as a certain revenue has been relied 
upon, every Christmas, by these officials, we’ would have it 

muted, on an average calculation, for a fixed inerease of salary 









on the ‘part of all. who have hitherto had a beneficial (improper 
in its ‘nature though it‘be, as far as Government-officials of any 


kind’ or degree’ are céncerned) interest in such gratuities. As 
we have a New Postmaster*General; and as-we hear that the 
subject of ‘increased ‘salaties to the employées of the Post-office 
is under consideration, ‘Wwe do trust, that our suggestion, pro- 
ceeding’ from atight' ‘motive, and ‘urged in°a right spirit, will 
reacli his éar, aific ts mere intrinsic, and already precedented 
propriety, ensure ‘his adoption.” | EVLA 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
ANOTHER “ popGe.” 


Tue constable who had charge of Brandon did not think it 
at all beneath his dignity to talk familiarly with his prisoner as 
he walked beside him. Indeed, it is questionable if those 
officers, many of whom had been themselves transported for 
various crimes, considered it as a personal degradation for a 
man to be in custody. It was a “misfortune ;’ he had tried 
his luck; he had thrown his chance, and had lost—that was all : 
and now he was going to be hanged—that was merely con- 
sequential ; and they were so accustomed to see people hanged 
that they had ceased to regard it as anything more than a little 
episode in their career, which did not much matter either way. 
It was in the natural and regular order of events that the result 
should be so; and it was as idle for the hanged to complain of 
it, asit was useless for the hangers. to pity them. 

The functionary, therefore, who in this instance happened to 
be on the right side: of the hedge, opened the conversation in a 
cheerful way, not supposing that his prisoner could harbour any 
malice against him for conveying him to gaol in order to be 
executed in the regular way :— 

*‘ Clever dodge, that, Mark, wasn’t it, of that blackguard !— 
Glad; .you, pitched him. into the water:—too good for him, 
though :—but he didn’t deserve to be hanged in a gentleman's 
company.—-Old chum of yours?” 

‘|. searcely..ever. spoke to him,” replied .Mark, .who was 
aware of.the.importance of seeming resigned to.his fate, and of 
the expediency of adopting the. free-and-easy style with. his new 
friends; ‘‘ he was.a.course, rough. brute—no particular harm in 
him; but. it would.never have done, to have let him. get,off seot 
free after betraying a comrade, that way !” . 

‘Certainly not; .that.is,.of course it, was wrong to doit ; but. 
it. served, him right—the,dirty, dog !—only .it’s. murder; but.of 
course, you're booked: without that,.so one more or less is no 
odds; and. there’s.one, less rascal in. the. world, at.any rate—and 
that’s something.—Had fine weather sinceyou were out 2” 

“Remarkably so, lately ; but life in the bush ” weary work 
. N 


yuneE, 1846.—no. VI., Vor. V. 
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any way, or my part, I began to be heartily sick of it before 
you took me.” 

_ “TI dare say; I never tried it; but it must be a wretched 
life to be hunted about like a wild animal, and never to be able 
to rest night or day!—Met with any natives ?” 

‘Yes; we had a tussle with some of them. I got hit with a 
spear in this shoulder; but they can do nothing against our 
fire-arms,” 

‘‘The Governor wants to civilise them, as he says; but, 
Lord! that will never do. Of course they will take all the 
blankets, and bread, and tea, and sugar that you give them; 
but what’s the use of it? You can never make anything but 
savages of them; and the end will be that they will all be shot 
down, one after another, till there are none left. The Major 
that you took the brig from brought one of the native girls into 
camp the other day; and a fine fuss they are making with her ! 
By-the-by, Mark, what is become of the Major’s daughter that 
you marched off with? I say—that was a bold lark! How 
did the young lady like the bush, eh? Hope you wasn’t rough 
with her ?” 

“Is the Major in camp now?” asked the Bushranger, who 
had a disinclination to talk about the girl, and who wished to 
parry the question. 

‘“‘ He had left before we came out. He is seeking for his 
daughter: but it’s not easy to find people in the bush, Mark, 
as you know; lucky hit we made in lighting on you, wasn’t it ?” 

*‘ Perhaps it was; forthe sooner an end comes to this sort of 
life the better.” | ; 

*‘ You're right, Mark. I never knew a man that took to the 
bush that wasn’t tired of it at last, and that didn’t say that hang- 
ing was a relief to him. For you see when aman takes to, the 
bush, what. with lying out at nights, and all sorts of hardships 
—with every man’s hand against him—now in fear of the 
natives, and then in fear of the soldiers; and worst of all with 
the chance of being betrayed by his comrade as you have been ; 
why, you see, he is, always dyimg by inches, as one may say. 
But when his fate is once settled his mind is easy, and it’s only 
a.jump and a kick, «nd; thenall’s over !—and he gets rest at last. 
Theant, the parson say,to the sheriff, just. before) the, last three | 
were turned off, that they. all felt very comforfable !” 

Mark’s ideas did not exaetly coincide with,,those of the con- 
stable in respect;tothe, comfort of being hanged, but he did not 
care to contest the point -at.that moment; but he thought that 
he might venture to try how far his custodian was, cajolable. 
Holding up his hands, he;said in a peevish tone :— 

«These things fret me a good deal.” ..,.. 
“* Darbies worry you?, Sorry for, that ;,.but they are, always 
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complained of ;—it’s unpleasant to have the hands confined, T 
know.” 

“What's the use of them?” said Mark, in a careless way. 
‘‘You are three to oné—and I am without arms.” 

“Tt saves trouble, Mark; I would oblige you if I could, 
with all my heart: but you know, it’s regular, and it wouldn’t 
do to take’em off—especially with you, Mark.” 
_ “* What! are you afraid of me?” said the Bushranger taunt- 
ingly ; “‘ three to one, and afraid of an unarmed man!” 

‘Suppose we are ? it’s paying you a compliment. It’s not 
every day in the week that we meet with such an out-and-out 
file as you! Excuse me, Mark; but duty’s duty.” 

“Surely ! but your first duty is to yourself ; that’s common 
sense all over the world,” said Mark. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘A hundred golden sovereigns are not to be earned easily !” 

“* What is that to me ?” 

** It may be a hundred pounds to you, if you like ?” 

““No go, Mark; duty’s duty.” 

“I've got a plant,” said Mark; “ perhaps two hundred of 
the yellow boys could be found there at a pinch.” 

“* Where 2” 

‘‘ In a secret place.” , 

‘ But where is the secret place?” asked the constable :— 
‘‘ Excuse me for asking.” | 

“ Excuse me,” replied Brandon, “ but if I was to tell you, 
don’t you see that the place would no longer be secret ?” 

“It doesn’t concern me; duty is duty.—Did you say that 
the two hundred pounds are all in gold 2” 

‘* All sovereigns ; and they may be yours if you like.” 

 Can’t, Mark—can’t indeed; but if loosening them a little, 
just to ease you, out of humanity as the saying is, why I don’t 
care if I go as far as that. But money first, you know, Mark ; 
business is business, as the saying is; and there’s nothing like 
the ready.” 

“What sort of fellows-are the soldiers who are with you 
asked Brandon. , 

‘Stupid as hounds; no use trying them. It’s the Major 
this, and the! Major that, all the way along; they have no idea 
but just obeying orders; they would slap at me as soon as you 
if they thought I was playing them false.” 

“You agree, then two hundred, and the darbies off.” 

“‘] thought you said three hundred 2” 

‘“No: two hundred.” 

“T couldn’t—I couldn’t indeed ; Ihave my duty to do, and 
if I was to lose my situation. .. . .” 

‘“‘ Come,” said Brandon, who did not like to = thé oppor- 

NA 
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tunity of taking»the constable in the mind: “‘ I willdeal on the 
square with: you. The truth is, there are three hundred: sove- 
reignsy and in‘one word they shall be yours.” : 

“‘T mustn’t takethe darbies: off,—that would be against duty ; 
but I will loosen them for you if they are too tight’ and hurt 
you ;—I may dothat. But it’s ail very well, Mark, to talk of 
three hundred sovereigns. Where are they ? That’s the 
question !” 

“Loosen the cuffs, and I promise you to leave them at a 
certain spot by a certain day, where you can take them.” 

“Don’t doubt your word, Mark; every one says that ‘you 
are a perfect gentleman, and, except murder and robbery and 
that, which I allow a gentleman is sometimes forced todo, that 
you never harmed a soul, and always’ were a man of your:word. 
But duty’s duty; and, as you say, Mark, the first duty of a 
man is to himself; and so the long and the short of it is—no 
offence to you—but it must be money down.” 

* Agreed: you have no objection to go round by the Bay to 
the Sound ?” 

‘The Bay! where the brig was that you got possession of 
so eleverly ?” 

** The same.” 

‘What's that for ?” 

*© Because the money lies that way.” 

‘The ‘constable objected that it was a long -way round, and 
that such a departure from their direct way to» camp ‘would 
excite suspicion, and the two soldiers, he thought, might turn 
rusty. But’ Brandon invented an excuse, which was: sufficient 
to blind them as to the real object. . He pretended:to:give infor- 
mation of the Major’s daughter, who, he said, had been. confined 
‘by him in a cave near the southern coast of the island. 

“As “the soldiers had received ‘orders to look ‘out for Miss 
Horton in their search for the Bushranger, they readily assented 
tothe proposal for her release ; and the more:cheerfully, as they 
‘were aware that Mr. Trevor, who was one of their officers, was 
éxcebdingly anxious to recover the young lady: | 
°° Phey diverged from the straight course accordingly, keeping 
to the right, passing round the Sugar Loaf Hill; and: by the 
porge; through the tier of hills, ‘till they reached the border of — 
the Bay. | ; 


The constable was exceedingly assiduous ‘in endeavouring to 
worm out from his prisoner Wheré the treasure was ‘‘platited ;” 
‘and it' was tiot Wiffitult for Brandon ‘to penetrate thatthe official 
rogue would have no more scruple in betraying him than his 
late associate, He’ saw, therefore, that it was necessary for him 
{0 S¢intfive ' some" counterplot’ to out-manceavre his :pretended 





alhyo’ Manacléd,° however, "ashe* was, the ‘difficulties! against 
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which he would have to contend, he was aware, were alinost 
insurmountable. However, he trusted to the fertility of his :in- 
vention, and to his promptitude, to take advantage of all cir: 
cumstances in his favour to recover his liberty. 








CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE BUSHRANGER'S TRAP. 































Tue evening had drawn to a close; darkness was coming on, 
and they prepared to settle themselves for the night. For this 
the cave formed a convenient resting-place, and they took 
possession of it accordingly. 

The civil power and the military kept watch by turns; the 
soldiers took the first two watches, the constable the last. The 
Bushranger lay handcuffed within; the constable reclined at 
the entrance. ‘The time was now come when, in accordance 
with their plan, the Bushranger was to be allowed to effect his 
escape in return for the bribe of three hundred sovereigns. 

When the two soldiers were sound asleep, the constable 
made a sign to the Bushranger, who, stepping lightly over the 
bodies of the sleeping men, came to the outside, and crept 
softly away, followed closely by the constable with his loaded 
musket. When they had got to a little distance the Bush- 
ranger stopped. 

‘* Where is it 2” said the constable. 

‘* You must take off my handcuffs before you can get it.” 

“‘ Let me see the money first.” 

They had now arrived at the foot of the tree in. which Bran- 
don had deposited the Major’s money. He hesitated for a 
moment; but he wisely considered that if he was hanged the 
money would be a dead loss; whereas, it would be. well 
bestowed, or that portion of it, at least, which he had bargained 
to give, in saving his neck from the halter. He. made up his 
mind accordingly; not without weighing beforehand, however, 
the:dilemma in which the constable would. be placed when he 
became informed of tlie secret. 

The gold,” said. the Bushranger, ‘‘is within, the hollow 
trunk of this tree.” 

‘* How is it'to.be got at 2” 

‘6 Take uff my handeuffs, and I will get it.” 

‘et won't do, Mark; I’m too oldja, hand to; be,taken, in that 
ways’) © ; 

z ‘Then. goidown:the hollow, and get it yourself.” 
‘Phe constable did. not like the looks of it,.. It was night; 
and if he lost ‘sight of Mark, he might make off and elude all 
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ee on. the other hand, if he once took off the handcuffs ? 

ark) was a powerful anda desperate man! That was too 
great arisk. What was he to do then? There was no time 
to be Jost. An idea struck him: now that he was possessed 
of the secret, he might laugh at Mark ! 

“ T wall have no more to do with it,” he said; “‘ duty is duty, 
and I’ve changed my mind.” i 

Mark had already foreseen that he might attempt to back out 
of the agreement that way, and so keep his prisoner, and secure 
the money another time. He was prepared, therefore, with an 
answer, which he made quietly and coolly :— 

“If you shirk from our bargain, I will tell the soldiers where 
the treasure is, and they shall secure it; so that, you will be 
pleased to observe, you will not touch a single piece of the gold 

that way; besides, 1 may think it my duty to mention this 
little irregularity of yours to those you would not like to be 
made acquainted with it. Take your choice.” 

** You shall go down,” said the constable, desperately, “and 
get them. I will help you up the tree, and let you down into 
the hollow, and when you are there I can unlock your cuffs 
and you can hand me up the money.” 

** Do it quickly, then,” said Brandon, 

The:constable helped him up the tree. When he was at the 
-bottom he kicked his foot against the bag of sovereigns; the 
jingle of the coin excited the constable’s cupidity .to the highest 

itch. 
ne Hand ’em up, Mark! Look sharp!” . 

‘1 can’t with my handcuffs on.” He kicked his foot against 
the gold again; the sovereigns -returned a rich mellow sound. 
The constable considered that he had his prisoner safe within 
the tree, like a rat inatrap. There could be no danger in 
loosening the handcuffs. Extending his arms down the hollow 
while the Bushranger held his wrists up, he unlocked them. 

** Now, where’s the money 2” 

(TD will give it to you when I am out. The yellow boys are 
all safe:‘in} my pocket, but the weight is no joke. Lend me 
syourhand:ito raise myself up.” 

f{Dheemoney first; Mark ; that will lighten you.” 

-)) S;Wellythen,” said Mark, ‘take it; put your hands down, 
and'cateh hold of the bag.” | 
o(Therconstable; stretched down his. hands; the Bushranger 
seized them:withian iron grasp, and, with a sudden wrench, he 
dtagged,, the. constable: head-foremost into the hollow, and, 
before he had time to struggle or cry out, making use of him as 
a step. to raise himself from the bottom, he sprung up to the 
_ top, and. let-himself, drop, outside. ; The constable -had placed 
his gun | against the, tree when he ascended ;,.the: Bushranger 
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found it under his hand as he reached the ground; he clutched 
it fiercely, and, without losing a moment, darted off into the 
recesses of the bush. 

The unhappy constable, caught in his own trap, remained 
with his head downwards in a most unpleasant position within 
the empty trunk; but leaving him there to get out as he best 
may, our history follows the adventures of the ingenious Bush- 
ranger. 

Brandon now found himself once more at liberty, and never 
before did liberty appear to him so sweet! He had escaped an 
almost certain and ignominious death; he had regained his 
treasure; and he had arms for his defence. Bounding along 
through the woods in his joy, full of life and hope, and rejoicing 
in his strength and cunning, he hastened on his way to place 
himself beyond discovery, before the daylight came to assist his 
enemies in their pursuit. 

His first thought was to make for the sea-coast, as being a 
part of the country never traversed, and where he might remain 
undiscovered for a long time, as it abounded in rocks and ravines 
and defiles in which a fugitive could easily conceal himself. But 
he had not advanced many miles before he came on some fires, 
which he presently perceived were those of natives. On further 
examination, he ascertained that there were nearly a dozen huts 
or breakwinds, so disposed as to betoken that one of the native 
tribes had made it their temporary dwelling-place. 

Being well acquainted with the wonderful sagacity of the 
blacks in tracking the faintest footstep in the bush, and guessing 
that his enemies would endeavour to avail themselves of such 
assistance in their pursuit of him, he felt that it was perilous to 
lurk in the vicinity of such dangerous neighbours; and he de- 
termined to stick to his original plan of gaining the remote and 
unfrequented district of the north-west part of the island, uutil 
the hotness of the pursuit should be abated, and himself par- 
tially forgotten. 

To this course he was in some measure, determined by his 
desire to discover the girl, whom he had lost at the fight of the 
Sugar-Loaf Hill; and as he had learned that she had not 
reached the town, he had no doubt that the natives had carried 
her off, and that the footmark which he had observed amidst 
their tracks was hers. He proceeded, therefore, in that diree- 
tion, and rapidly traversed the country, with which he was now 
well acquainted, taking care to keep a good look-out, and to 
avoid passing over clear ground as much as possible, where his 
figure might be marked by an observer. 

~The weight of the gold and the dollars, however, embarrassed 
him greatly, and he found that it would be impossible for him 
to keep up his pace with such an inconvenient load. He buried 
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them -therefore, in a secure place, the bearings of which he 
noted, reserving only fifty of the sovereigns, which he disposed 
about his:person in separate pockets. 

He was troubled, however, at one deficiency which rendered 
his fire-arms for the present useless—he had no ammunition. 
The: constable, who, according to custom, had searched his 
pockets for concealed weapons, had taken everything from him, 
a and bullets, and even his clasp-knife, which now would 

ave been invaluable to him in the bush. He would willingly 
have exchanged, at that moment, half his treasure for powder 
and ball, knife, and compass, and such other necessaries as are 
wanted in the wilderness. 

But there was no help for it ; and cherishing the single charge 
which he had in his musket, which, fortunately, was loaded, and 
guarding the priming from all accident, he kept on his way. 

He travelled for two days, in constant fear of the natives by 
day; and almost afraid to sleep at night from the fear of being 
surprised. At last he found that his present state of insecurity 
was too wearing to be endured, and he made up his mind to 
visit the nearest stock-hut that he could find, and endeavour to 
obtain a supply of powder and ball. He had plenty of money, 
and he had-no doubt of being able to bribe one of the prisoners 
of. the crown to procure for him what he wanted, as they were 
always ready to assist one another in that way, and especially 

> when anything was to be got by it. 

With this intention he endeavoured. to guess his route to a 
seertain part,of the Big River, where he knew there was a stock- 
hut, and ‘where it was likely that the stock-keepers would be 

rovided with arms, and, of course, with powder, as they were 
liable in: that out-station to be attacked by the natives. But he 
chad not travelled: more than a dozen miles, when, on gaining the 
osummit of a low bare, hill, he perceived three men on the plain 
‘cbelowy who, he immediately pereeived, were soldiers, and who, 
che hadmo doubt,:were in pursuit of him. 
ss) He mow felt forcibly the: danger to which he was. exposed. 
‘The! Government, he: had.-no ‘doubt, had. adopted the. plan of 
osending»eut many small parties of. two and three to spread them- 
wsélyes over the: country, so.as to keep him perpetually harassed, 
v land:to awear!him out. with, continual fear and. exhaustion... To 
oattemptito:approach the, settlements, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, was to run into the lion’s mouth; but, as ammuni- 
i stion pwas:absolutely, indispensable, for without it he was liable at 
ylamyrhoti# to ‘be niassacred by the natives; he conceived a project 
dascnovelsas»it; was,daring,. -He resolved to. ‘steal. one of the 
soldiers’ cartouche-boxes. He manceuvred accordingly. 
oseokbe saw ationce that, the! top, ofthe hill where, he. -was. lying 
odwam directlycin the soldiers’ course ;,and he. felt sure. that, they 
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would ascend it for the convenience of looking about them. ' He 
instantly ran along the side of the rise till he gained a thick 
covert where it was easy to conceal himself, and which com- 
manded a view of the opposite side of the hill to that on which 
the soldiers were advancing. 

As he ealculated, the soldiers ascended the hill and surveyed 
the country on all sides; their orders were to search in the 
direction of the west; but in an uninhabited country, where all 
the country is waste, they had not much hope of falling in with 
the two bushrangers, who were supposed to be out, according to 
Trevor’s information ; and if they had not been stimulated by 
the reward, they would not have taken any extraordinary trouble 
in a task which to them seemed almost hopeless. 

But in general the military liked to be invested with a roving 
commission in the bush, as it relieved them from the tedium of 
barrack-drill, and allowed them to be masters, so far, of their 
own time and motions. Besides, they were always sure to be 
welcomed cordially by the settlers, and to be regaled with the 
best that could be set before them. But the duty of penetrating 
into an unsettled part of the interior was a different affair. 
There, nothing was to be met with but natives; and there was 
nothing to cheer or direct them in their wanderings. 

In the present case they beheld a wild and uncultivated 
country, presenting an appearance of the most romantic beauty. 
Green hill and green dale, for it was the spring-time of the 
year, the only season in which the dusky brown aspect of an 
Australian landscape is divested of its usual autumnal tint, met 
the eye on every side. Stately trees, mingling their fresh 
green leaves with their brown and yellow winter fuliage inter- 
spersed with pink, and but sparingly scattered over a magnifi- 
cent plain, gave to the scenery a magnificent park-like air, 
which induced the spectator to. expect that there must be 
some princely mansion near to correspond ‘with the vastness of 
the unenclosed lands around; while the want of) farm-houses 
or cottages, and the feeling of the absence of any mhabitant 
‘of these fertile spots, inspired a sensation of regret that: such 
valuable domains should remain uncultivated and useless; and 
almost unknown, while there were so many able ‘and -willing 
hands in England, whose labour would soon turn the melanchaly 
waste’ of the wilderness into smiling corn-fields: and thriving 
villages. | 

The soldiers, however, to whom this scene’ was presented ‘at 
that time, had their thoughts otherwise employed.) Their only 
object was to discover the parties of whom they were in search. 
Seeing that they were in a good position to observe any moving 
thing for’ some distance round, they made @ halt, and reposed 
theinselves.’ ‘Their leader looked at) the compass’ which “he 
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carried, and consulted with his comrades. After about two 
hours’ rest, they moved on. 

The Bushranger kept them in sight, and followed them. 
It was now towards the close of the day, and he guessed that 
the soldiers would seek for a convenient spot to rest for the 
night, near some spring or stream of water. 

There was a small rivulet at the bottom of a hill about two 
miles distant, and it was there that they cast off their knapsacks, 
and set. about making themselves comfortable for the night. 
They lighted a fire, for they had no care for being discovered, 
or fear of being mastered, and, producing some provisions, 
began their supper. 

The Bushranger kept them in view, and observed all their 
proceedings ; but as it was necessary for the dark to set in be- 
fore he could put his design in execution, he waited patiently 
for the night, 

Had the soldiers been aware of who was watching them so 
sedulously, they would not, perhaps, have eaten their supper so 
heartily, nor joked so merrily. But, soldier-like, they cared 
only, for the present, and thought nothing of the morrow. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE FALSE FIRE. 


Waite his pursuers were enjoying their carouse of cold 


‘mutton and damper which they took from their knapsacks, and 


of fresh water which they drank from the rivulet, the Bush- 
tanger went on with his subtle stratagem. Knowing well that 
soon after dark, or, at all events, at some time durmg the 
night, the soldiers would look out for the fire of any wanderer 
in, the bush, he contrived his plan accordingly. 

‘About half a mile from the spot where the soldiers had 
established themselves for the night, he prepared some dry 
brushwoed on, which. he heaped one or two large logs of dead 
timber,,.so, as.to furnish the materials for a prompt and con- 
siderable. fire. Cf ' { 
~ But, here.a, difficulty, occurred. , He had no means of setting 
light tojjit; Hej;had only one' charge of powder, and if he 
burnt,his,priming for the purpose of igniting any dry material, 
it would inyolvye; the discharge of his. musket; and, not only 
would.,the report prematurely alarm his ehemics, but would 
leave: him without,the. defence of his shot, But as the case was 
desperate he was obliged to risk something. HW 

"Carefully removing. the priming,: he screwed it up in a little 
piece of..papex which he placed-in his waistcoat pocket.: Then 
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covering the touch-hole and the pan securely with another 
piece of paper twice folded, he placed on it a piece of dry punk 
which he had previously gathered from a tree, and snapped his 
flint over it. 

The sparks falling on the punk instantly ignited it without 
causing the discharge of his piece; and by this means, by care- 
fully blowing on the tinder which he surrounded with dead 
leaves, he quickly raised a flame and set light to his fire. 
When he saw that it was fairly alight, having returned his 
priming to its proper place in the pan of the lock, he proceeded 
as quickly as he could, consistently with preserving silence in 
his movements, to a point where he could observe the proceed- 
ings of the soldiers. 

They remained lying on the ground for some time by their 
fire, but at last what the Bushranger foresaw came to pass. 
One of them got up, and looking to his firelock to see that it 
was in good order, left the other two, with the intention, as the 
Bushranger did not doubt, and as was the custom in such ex- 
peditions, to look out for any fire which the runaway in the bush 
sometimes incautiously lights—Mark dogged him; and when 
the escort got to the top of the low hill which was between the 
two fires, he observed that he stopped, peered about curiously, 
and advancing slowly with his musket ready, approached nearer 
to the strange fire to make his observation. 

The scout was well on his guard as to what was before him, 
but he forgot that it was possible there might be danger also 
behind him.—The Bushranger followed him closely. 

The soldier was a brave fellow, and had no fear about him; 
he was alone, in a strange part of the country; if it were the 
bushrangers who had lighted the fire, it was two to one,—and 
Mark Brandon was well known to be skilful and resolute; but 
he did not like to return to his comrades with the bare news of 
a fire; he wanted to know more—whether it was a fire made 
by the natives, or whom. With this view he descended the 
slope of the hill. 

The hill was dotted with stunted trees and brushwood, and 
the soldier took care to avail himself of their shelter to cover 
his advance, which he did most adroitly : the Bushranger quite 
admired his address, at the same time that he took advantage 
of the same cover to conceal his own motions in the rear. 
When the soldier got within musket shot of the strange fire, 
he halted, and was surprised to see no one near it. 

He concluded, at once, that this was the bushrangers’ fire, 
and that they had sighted the fire of his own party, and had 
decamped without beat of drum. 

He applauded his own sagacity in detecting this fact, al- 
though he: was exceedingly disappointed that no bushranger 
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was near.’ Unhappily for him, there was one nearer than he 
supposed ; for while he was in the act of turning to acquaint 
his conirades with the amount of his discovery, he found’ his 
firelock suddenly twisted out of his hands, and himself saluted 
the instant after with a stunning blow on the head, which laid 
him senseless on the grass. 

The Bushranger threw himself on the body to stifle any cry 
of the prostrate man, but it was unnecessary ;—the soldier lay 
without sense or motion ; and Mark, without losing a moment’s 
time, transferred the contents of his cartouche box to his own 
pockets, caring nothing for the box itself, which he knew’ was 
an encumbrance, and securing only the.cartridges. But, elated 
with this exploit, he thought that he might be able to do 
better still. i 

He had no doubt that the soldiers’ comrades, surprised and 
perhaps alarmed at their scout’s continued absence, would leave 
their fire to seek him ; and he waited for their coming, in order 
to put in execution the next part of his scheme. But after 
lying im ambush half an hour, and seeing no sign of them, he 
thought he would quicken their motions by another device. 

He went back to the top of the hill and discharged his own 
musket. This, he had no doubt, would soon bring them upon 
him} ‘and hastening down the slope to where the soldier was 
lying, he discharged the soldier's firelock a little while after. 
Then taking a little circuit, he hastened to the spot which the 
two soldiers had left on hearing, as they’ supposed, the report 
of their comrade’s musket, who they guessed was engaged with 
an enemy, and wanted their immediate assistance. 

In their haste, they left their knapsacks behind them, as 
unnecessary encumbrances in a rapid movement, and which the 
Bushranger quickly emptied of their contents, taking with 
him “what he thought worth while to carry away, which he de- 
posited in one of the knapsacks ; and so provided, and rejoicing 
in thé*stiecess of his plot, he made the best of his way off, 
directing his course, as well as he could judge by night, towards 
the western coast. | a 3 | | 
owe ‘ttavélled"all night ; and it was not until he had placed, 
dedherediconeds atleast twenty miles between him and the 
soldiers,°that’ he’ drew up. ’ He‘feasted’ well upon the provisions 
which hé had:taken*from ‘the knapsacks, wrapped his precious 
, ‘of which he counted twenty2nine, more carefully in 
se arcEls "SO as*to preserve them from’ being chafed, and 
pr to pursue his way. ee ee 

e felt a sense of Toneliness, howéver,' greater’ than ‘he had 
ever expetierited ‘befure sand the couritry seemed more dreary 
and melancholy than usnal! But this he attributed: tothe 
great fatigue und ‘rental aixiety ‘to ‘which he had been con- 
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stantly exposed ; but he longed for some companion with whom 
he might interchange a few words. He dreaded a life of soli- 
tariness in the bush. He began seriously to consider whether 
he could join the natives, and become head of a tribe, so as to 
have some companions, or subjects at least. 

But he recoiled from that sort of association; besides, he 
feared their treachery. One thing, however, he was resolved 
on; to endeavour to find the girl whom the natives had carried 
away. And perhaps she might entertain favourable feelings 
towards the man who should deliver her from their cluteches— 
feelings of gratitude—of something more perhaps? Women 
were always grateful to their preservers! at any rate he was 
resolved to seek for her at any risk, and to attempt her deliver- 
ance at all hazards. 

This resolution served to reanimate him. There was an 

object in view; something to hope for; something to live 
Set oena in the bush. He continued his way more cheer- 
ully. 
He travelled fast and firmly all that day; but he began to 
be puzzled as to the right direction. His flight by night had 
led him astray considerably. He began to doubt if he had 
actually made any real progress, for the country in the even- 
ing seeméd to have the same character as it had in the morning. 
His mind began to be a little confused; besides, he was faint 
and hungry, for he had eaten very little that day. He thought 
he might safely kill a kangaroo. 

This he had no difficulty in doing, as there were plenty about. 
He kindled a fire and made a hearty meal. But thinking that 
possibly some one of the parties in pursuit of him might have 
observed the smoke, he removed to the distance of about a 
mile from the spot, and finding a convenient place for his pur- 
pose, he made the best shelter he could of boughs and leaves, 
and settled himself for the night. He had grave misgivings of 
having Jost the ‘‘lie” of the country; but he determined to 
watch carefully the point at which the sun rose when the day 
broke, so as to start fair in the morning. 

He passed the night very uncomfortably, for rain had come 
on, and the boughs under which he lay were not close enough 
to protect-him from the wet. However, the lock of his musket 
had been kept dry, and his cartridges were all right, so he did 
not much care for the rest.. But soon. after daylight appeared, 
as he. was. standing. before the thicket from which he had 
emerged, he was startled by the apparition of a huge kangaroo 
bounding past him, closely followed. by two dogs! 

He. had hardly secreted himself behind the bushes, before a 
horseman, galloped .past, whom, at.a-glance, he recognsied as 
Maior. Horton !. The Bushranger saw. that there was danger 
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abroad, and he began to look about him for the most favour- 
able line of retreat. But before he could make up his mind, 
for he feared that his pursuers were close and round about hii, 
the dogs killed the game in his sight, not above a hundred yards 
from the place of his: concealment. 

The Major immediately alighted, and throwing his horse’s 
rein over the branch of a tree close by, advanced towards the 
dead kangaroo, while the dogs sat up panting by its side, wait- 
ing for ‘the share of the game which it is usual for the sports- 
mati to give them for their encouragement. 

The Bushranger kept close to his covert, hardly venturing to 
hope that he should be undiscovered, and resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as possible. In the mean time, the dogs having 
been regaled with a slight snack, which on such occasions is 
moderated so as to whet their appetites without incapacitating 
them by a full meal for further running, began to hunt about 
again in circles, and one of them smelling at the thicket in 
which the Bushranger was concealed, made “a point,” and 
set up a peculiar whine indicative of his having made some 
unusual discovery. 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE BUSHRANGER “A PENITENT.” 


Tue Bushranger cursed the hound in his heart, and would 
willingly have strangled him if he could have got him within 
his reach; but the sagacious dog was too wary to be caught, 
and presently it began to bark. This excited the other, who 
began to bark also; and the Major’s attention being attracted 
to the bush, he took a pair of pistols from the holsters of his 
saddle, and advanced towards it. 

It was a dangerous moment for the Major, and the Bush- 
ranger was aware of his advantage; he might have shot him 
easily. But from some invincible repugnance to shoot the 
father of the gitl whose recovery wus the sule object of his 
thoughts, he could not bring his mind to resolve to pull the 


_ trigger. At the same time another means of escape occurred 
to him, which he forthwith put in practice, He suddenly left 


his hiding-place, and the Major, to his extreme astonishment, 
belield the Bushranger standing before him! Before he had 
time to fire, if. he had been so disposed, Mark came forward, 
and in a firm voiee, said:— Dee er 

‘Major, I surrender myself your prisoner; you aré a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour, and will not insult a prostrate 
enemy!” | 
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The Major was a brave man, but he could not help being a 
little flurried for the moment, at the unexpected appearance of 
the formidable Mark Brandon, who, instead of resisting, as it 
seemed he might have done, voluntarily surrendered himself !— 
a quickly recovering his presence of mind, he commanded 
11m— ) 

‘To lay down his arms.” 

* Major,” said Brandon, ‘‘ you must be aware that it was in 
my power, as you advanced towards this thicket, to shoot 
you down without danger to myself; but honestly, I will 
tell you that my hand refused to commit a murder on the 
father of the girl whom I now bitterly regret having taken 
from your protection. Sir—you see before you a sorrowful 
and repentant man !” 

The Major was deceived by this address. It certainly had 
been in the Bushranger’s power to take his life, and he had 
not done it. This argued sincerity. Besides, the sight of the 
Bushranger and the thought of his daughter troubled him. 
Brandon stood before him in an attitude of deep humiliation. 

“What has happened to my daughter, and where is she ?” 
asked the Major in a voice which betrayed the agitation which 
such questions excited. | 

‘She is at hand,” replied the Bushranger meekly, and with 
his eyes cast on the ground. 

** And, villain!” said the Major, as he reluctantly asked the 
fearful question ; ‘‘ have you respected her ?” 

*“* As God is my witness, she is as pure as when —_ 

‘Say no more, say no more,” said the Major; ‘lead me 
to her.” 

‘*'You would wish, doubtless, to see her alone 2” 

‘Certainly, certainly. I have two constables and three sol- 
diers with me; but I have oufridden them.” 

“ Are they all on foot ”” asked the Bushranger, in an humble 
tone. 

‘‘ What thatters it to you how they are? The constables 
are mounted as well as myself. But‘lead me, I say, at once to 
my daughter. My party will be up presently, and then they 
can take charge of you.” 

« As you please, sir; I am weary of this wretched life, and 
I do not care how soon it is ended!” 

“We will talk of that by-and-bye. First take me to my 
daughter; and your present repentance and atonement shall be 
duly considered in the proper quarter.” 

‘“T place myself in your hands, sir; if you will now mount, 
I will take you to your daughter, who is not more than half a 
mile from hence. Allow me to place your pistols for you in 
the holsters.” 


99 
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A shade of suspicion crossed the Major’s mind for the first 
time, at this exceedingly polite offer, for the talk about his 
daughter had thrown him off his guard; but before he could 
bring his thonghts;coolly to. bear on the extraordinary conduct 
of the man, the Bushranger had reached his horse, as if with 
the intention of leading it to the Major. The Bushranger 
loosened the horse’s bridle from the tree, looked back at the 
Major, and touched his hat respectfully. Then he coolly tight- 
ened the horse’s girths; and in a moment, gathering up the 
reins, he sprung into the saddle, and kissing his hand to the 
Major—who was so astonished at the utter audacity of the stra- 
tagem, that he had not presence of mind to discharge his pistols 
at him—was off like the wind! 

He was only just in time; for the constables now:coming in 
sight, galloped up, and the Major explaining in half-a-dozen ° 
words what had taken place, they struck their spurs into their 
horses’ flanks and started in pursuit. The Bushranger locking 
back saw the new and dangerous enemies that were behind him, 
and he, on his side, put his horse to his speed, and the race 
became hot and strong between the pursued and his pursuers. 

The .Major’s horse was a good one; the Bushranger was a 
capital rider; he had his musket loaded in his hand; plenty of 
cartridges in his pockets; he knew the trick of bush-riding well 
—-what gullies to shy, what hills to avoid, and how to take 
advantage of the ground. He pressed on his horse gallantly. 
He had the start by more than half a mile.. The chances were 
in his favour. He felt confident in his seaf; and the excitement 
of the ride raised his spirits and called up his courage. 

The constables, too, were well mounted; the Major had taken 
care of that before he left camp. ‘Their prize was in view; the 
reward was almost within their grasp; and their minds being 
undistracted by the thought of the course they should take, 
their whole energies. were. bent to follow on,,and they did not 
lose an inch of ground. They, too, felt the excitement cf the 
chase; they had often hunted wild. cattle, but they never had 
hunted a bushranger before! — ‘i ) 

On went the*Bushranger ; leaping over dead trees 5 ‘crashing 
through bushes; and continually bending his body parallel with 
his horse’s back, to: avoid the many overhanging branches which 
interrupted his, course ; and sometimesy stretching? out his right 


arm, by th ene of his powerful bones and muscles, and 
aided Hy the me eh oF his speed, wrenching off huge limbs 
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of trees “him. ~ On followed his pursuers, encouraging 
each other, and, trusting; that-some:,accident, ‘some | trip, some 
obstacle, would turn the chances:in.their favour; «..)0!'! 
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Our Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 


I 


A SUMMER-WREATH FOR SUMMER-TIDE. 


“ Hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 
Hinc letz pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi.” 


JUNE, with its ripened charms, and its out-of-doors enchant- 
ments, having succeeded the 


Bella madre di fori 
D’erbe novelle, e di novelli amori; 


We are now fairly launched upon Summer-tide, and may go 
forth, in the goodly company of our past and present Minstrel- 
bands,—basking in sun-beams—fanned by fragrance-wafting 
breezes—gazing, far and near, on glorious landscapes—inspired 
by melodious warblings—lulled by ever-murmuring sounds— 
and realising, if in a frame to do so, the bliss of present, and the 
antepast of future existence. Let us begin, then, by fancying 
ourselves on the very spot which Chamberlayne describes— 


‘‘ Where every bough 
Maintain’d a feather’d chorister to sing 
Soft panegyrics, and the rude winds bring 
Into a murmuring slumber, whilst the calm 
Morn on each leaf did hang her liquid balm.” 


Or where the immortal Bard of Avon beheld 


‘The gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet, mount up on high, 
And wake the morning, from whose silver breast 
The Sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth: the world so gloriously behold, 
That cedar-tops and-hills:seem burnish'd gold.” 


Such sights as these, seen by such a divine interpreter of 
nature, are, again, before us, in these magnificent lines— 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with golden alchymy.” 


JUNE, 1846.—No. VI. VOL. V. 
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In a lighter, livelier strain, hear the Poet for all ages, ex- 
claim, by the lips of one of his familiar spirits, — 


“‘ Merrily, merrily, shall I live, now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Or, again, 


** Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry throat 
Unto the sweet bird’s note,” 


For, as our great Dramatist, elsewhere, sings, 


°Tis now 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim :” 


And, in all their inexhaustible, and incense-breathing varieties, 
* Do paint the meadows with delight.” 


From Shakspere, let us pass on to Milton, and enter with him 
the Summer “‘ bower of bliss” in Paradise, that delightful tran- 
script of some haunt the poet loved on earth :— 


‘Thus talking, hand in hand, alone they pass’d 
On to their blissful bower: it was a place 
Chos’n by the sovereign Planter, when he fram’d 
All things to man’s delightful use: the roof, 
Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade, 
Laurel and myrtle ; and what higher grew, 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side, 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 
Fenc’d up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 
Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic. - | 


Listen again to the enchanter, as he exchanges the stately 
measures of his immortal Epic for the quicker-beating pulses of 
the lyric ode: Lat 3 


** When the Sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves ;— 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 
While the bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flow’ry work doth sing, 
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And the waters murmuring 

With such concert as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep : 
And let some strange mysterious dreain 
Wave his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display’d 

Softly on my eye-lids laid, 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or th’ unseen genius of the wood.” 


Fit dream to be protracted, while the young summer wind is 
a fanning the day, till the shades of evening hush most other 
sounds of life, and the waking minstrel covets, that 


‘“* Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest, saddest plight ; ” 


And, with a burst of melody, equal to the most exquisite jug 
of the night-warbler, as, in covert lone, she sings, darkling, he 
exclaims— 


‘‘ Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 
Thee, chantress, oft, the woods among, 
I woo, to hear thy ev’ning song; 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wand’ring moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Thro’ the heav’ns’ wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud.” 


And- now, having laid some of our Ancients of song under 
contribution, we must flit on, culling such sweets of the more 
modern Bards, as come in our way, and, appropriately, smack 
of summer scenes, and summer pleasures. 


“* Young Day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
And, from the bladed field, the fearful hare 
Limps awkward; while, along the forest glade, 
The wild deer trip, and, often turning, gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
202 
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Roused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock. 


‘Tis beauty all, and grateful song around, 
Join’d to the low of kine ; and num’rous bleat 


Of flocks, thick-nibbling thro’ the clover’d vale. 


Cheer’d by the milder beam, the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-known pool, whose crystal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile he stands 
Gazing th’ inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 
Then plunges headlong down the circling flood ; 
His ebon tresses, and his rosy cheeks, 
Instant emerge.” 

THompson’s Seasons. 





“Sweet Nature’s every sense, 
The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 
The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 
And music of her woods. 


The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 


when Summer shines, 
The bee transports the fertilizing meal 
From flower to flower, and e’en the breathing air 
Wafts the rich prize to its appointed use.” 
CowPeER. 





‘Far beneath us woody peaks appear’d, 


And knolls with cedars crested ; then, beyond, 
And lower still, the herdsmen’s cluster’d dwellings, 


. With pasture-slopes, and flocks just visible: 
~ * Then, further still 


, soft wavy wastes of forest, 

In all the. varied tints of sylvan verdure, 
Descending to the plain; then, wide and boundless, 
The plain itself, with towns, and cultur'd tracts, 
And its:fairvriver gleaming in the light, 

With albitssweepy windings, seen and lost, 


1 GAnd seen again.” 





A SUMMER-WREATH FOR SUMMER-TIDE. 


































‘* The lady in her early bower, 
Is blest as bee in morning flower ; 
The lady’s eye is flashing bright, 
Like water in the morning light ; 
The lady’s song is sweet and loud, 
Like skylark in the morning cloud.” 
JOANNA BaILuie. 





‘Soon as the morning wreaths had bound her hair, 
While yet the wild deer trod in spangling dew, 
While boatmen caroll’d to the fresh-blown air, 
And woods a horizontal shadow threw, 

And early fox appear’d in momentary view. 


To kiss those curving banks of bloom, 
That lent the windward air an exquisite perfume. 


A valley from the river shore withdrawn, 

Was Albert’s home, two quiet woods between, 

Whose lofty verdure overlook’d his lawn ; 

And waters to their resting place serene 

Came fresh’ning, and reflecting all the scene. 

A mirror in the depth of flowery shelves ; 

So sweet a spot of earth, you might, I ween, 

Have guess’d some congregation of the elves, 

To sport by Summer moons, had shap’d it for themselves !” 
CaMPBELL’s “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 





‘‘ The flowers are Nature’s jewels, with whose wealth 
She decks her Summer beauty ;—Primrose sweet, 
With blossoms of pure gold; enchanting Rose, 
That, like a virgin queen, salutes the Sun, 
Dew-diadem’d; the perfum’d Pink, that studs 
The earth with clustering ruby ; Hyacinth, 

The hue of Venus’ tresses ;—Myrtle green, 
That maidens think a charm for constant love, 
And give night-kisses to it, and, so, dream ; 
-Fair Lily! woman’s emblem, and oft twin’d 
Round bosoms, where its silver is unseen, 
Such is their whiteness.” 
CRo.y. 





‘The Rose-enamour’d Nightingale is near 
Breathing delicious Music in her bower. 





The Glowworm lies 
A living gem upon the grassy sward.” 








PRINCE. 





me 
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‘The Thrush’s mate beside her sits 
And pipes a merry lay ; 
The Dove is in the evergreens ; 
And on the larch’s spray 
The Fly-bird flutters up and down, 
To catch its tiny prey. 


‘The gentle Hind and dappled Fawn 
Are coming up the glade; 
Each harmless furr’d and feather’d thing 
Is glad, and not afraid.” 

Hoop’s Poems, (2nd Edition.) 
** The warbling choir pour’d forth, from thickest screen, 
Mellifiuous song, that fill’d the charméd ear : 

Sweet odour-dropping flowers did twine, and lean 

Their lovely heads, in wild profusion near, 

And drank in nectar’d dew, that hung in pearl-drops clear. 
The sloping meadows, and the rippling rills ; 

The cheerful woodland pipe of joyous swain.” 

Harpy’s “‘ Palace of Fantasy.” (1845.) 








“The fragrant scent of meadows, and the sheen 
Of daisies, and the golden buttercups ; 
The shadow’d lane, whose quiet deeper grows 
From lul!ling melodies of happy birds ; 
The balm, and beauty of the clustering rose, 
That dear wild rose, which so profusely hangs, 
As Flora, on her gala-day, had cast 
A wreath to every bush.” | 
Marston's “ Gerald,” a Dramatic Poem. 





JUNE. 
‘he tender fruits unfolding to the Sun, 
To drink its beams, and hive their vital power ; 
Delightful May, her springtime mission done, 
Marries with June, and seeks their Summer bower. 
Now, the Laburnums flaunt their, saffron locks ; 
The Broom and Gorze in tawny-gold are bright ; 
itself, throughout the day, the Cuckoo mocks; 
__. The Glow-worm lamps the Nightingale at night. 
The Bee is roving, humming as he goes 
O’er Pinks and Peonies in full-blown pride ; 
The Butterfly is smitten with the Rose 
Waving in white, or blushing like a bride. 
The clovers are in head—and, now, the heats 
Urge to the bubbling rills, and spread the new-mown sweets.” 
, Rural Sonnets. 
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Miscellaneous Gems. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


“I CANNoT well conceive a more exquisitely beautiful creature 
than Mrs. Hemans was—none of the portraits, or busts, I have 
ever seen of her, do her justice ; nor is it possible for words to 
convey to the reader any idea of the matchless, yet serene 
beauty of her expression. Her glossy waving hair was parted 
on her forehead, and terminated, on the sides, in rich and luxu- 
riant auburn curls; there was a dove-like look in her eyes, 
and, yet, there was a chastened sadness in their expression. Her 
complexion was remarkably clear; and her high forehead looked 
as pure and spotless as Parian marble. A calm repose, not un- 
mingled with melancholy, was the characteristic expression 
of the face; but, when she smiled, all traces of sorrow were 
lost, and she seemed but a “ little lower than the angels ”—fitting 
shrine for so pure a mind! Let me not be deemed a flatterer, 
or an enthusiast, in thus describing her, for I am only one of 
many who have been almost as much captivated by her per- 
sonal beauty, as charmed by the sweetness and holiness of her 
productions. If ever poems were the reflex of the beauties, 
personal and mental, of their writers, they were indeed so, in 
the case of Mrs. Hemans.”—Pen and Ink Sketches. 

The Editor of The Banbury Guardian appends to the fore- 
going portrait, the following interesting confirmation of its au- 
thenticity :— : 

‘‘For two or three years, those immediately succeeding the 
marriage of Mrs. Hemans, we resided in a house adjoining the 
one in which she lived ; and had daily opportunities of seeing, 
and hearing her; and, to the description of her given above, we 
can bear our testimony. ‘The cares of the world then sat lightly 
upon her; she was then an authoress ; but she had neither ac- 
quired the fame, nor endured the sorrows, later years brought 
to her. Her first child, a boy, was born shortly after she be- 
came our neighbour; we well recollect how, as the wife ofa 
soldier, she adorned his cradle with miniature Union Jacks; he 
was named Arthur, after ‘the Duke,’ under whom her husband, 
Captain Hemans, had served. She was a musician, as well as a 
poetess ; and we have frequently had the delight of hearing her 
‘sing, accompanying herself upon the harp; the Captain was 
musical, also, and excelled upon the violoncello. We regard it 
as a privilege to have known Mrs. Hemans.” 
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MORNING. 


Then came the Morn, and, with her pearly showers, 
Wept on them like a mother, in whose eyes 
Tears are no grief; and, from his rosy bowers, 
The oriental Sun began to rise, 
Chasing the darksome shadows from the skies ; 
Wherewith that sable serpent far away 
Fled like a part of night—delicious sighs, 
From waking blossoms, purified the day, 
And little birds were singing sweetly from each spray. 
| Hoop’s Two Swans. 





MORNING. 


From his blue chambers, lo! the waken’d Sun 
Looks forth ;—again, he o’er the heathy mountains lifts 
His herald-radiance,—and the darkness drifts 
In massy flakes away ; for stars have run 
| Their watchlight rounds; and Cynthia, pale and wan, 
| Slow wanes away between the cloudy rifts 
| Of Heaven’s high scenery: and Nature shifts 
| _ Her sable garments; and with night are gone, 
From churchyard-revelries, the goules and ghosts; 
And clouds of brighter woof are seen to swim 
Upon the far horizon’s dusky rim, 
Mantling with silver veil the heavenly hosts ; 
Till, sailing up yon sea of light—behold ! 
Within his rays he shines—a spirit mask’d in gold! 
SAMUEL Gower. 


.Mr. Gower is, now, practising as a surgeon, at Hampstead. It is from a 
volume of Poetry and Prose, extending to 264 pages, and entitled “‘ A Mono- 
polygraph, by Samuel Gower, of Holmfirth,” published in 1841, that the 
above beautiful ‘lines to Morning are selected. We are gratified to see a 
writer who has been a frequent contributor to medical literature, not altoge- 
ther neglecting, for his professional pursuits, the Belles Lettres, and. early 
poetical impressions. : | 





\QN’ A’ GREEN-HOUSE. 


FRAGRANT and fresh, the tropical warm air 
Lures into life:my * bright consummate” flowers 
That, newlhy-bath’d:in artificial showers, 
Show to the sum their thousand ct a rare :) 
Here, in high: ; the gorgeous Cactus flings 
Tes Resteee tant dommes prickly stem ; 


And Fuschias spread their tiny scarlet wings, | :)00"" 
vost: hBike hovering humming birds in emerald bowers : 





MISCELLANFOUS, 


There the tall Amaryll’s pink diadem 
Above that lowlier Hyacinth queenly towers, 
While fair Camelias, mingling in the throng, 
With blushing Roses, and Geraniums bright, 
Pour forth an eloquent flood of silent song, 
And wrap the heart in dances and delight. 


Tuprer, Author of Proverbial Philosophy. 





Sir, you have yet to learn a woman’s heart! 
She looks, perhaps, a weak, vain, flutt’ring thing ; 
But, call on her affections, she is strong, 
‘Constant, invincible, immovable ; 
And, sacrifice—a word without a meaning. 
I grant her passing fair— 
Her voice a music, and her smile a spell ; 
Rich in attractions, talents, virtues, graces, 
In all that makes her sex a glitt’ring wonder. 


I think I see 
A coil’d-up serpent in his half-clos’d eye. 


When the question is of One, to be 
The partner of her life to its last breath ; 
The sharer of her heart’s most sacred thoughts ; 
The breast in which her own should pour its joys ; 
Or rest its griefs—for grief will come to all— 
The altar of her home; her other self; 
The substitute for all the outer world, 
For which the outer world must be resign'‘d 
Without a sigh: in such a gift as this 
Shall my girl have no voice ! 

Love's Love’s Sacrifice. 

Even as the young Venetian lov’d the Moor, 
Pity refines to reverence in the pure. 





Coy as the Violet shrinking from the sun, 
The blush of-virgin-youth first woo'd and won. 


As watch-fires mark 
Some sleeping war, dim-tented in the dark. 


She stood—the maiden-guest, the plighted bride, 
The victim’s daughter, by the madman’s side; 
Her airy clasp upon the murderer's arm, 
Her pure eyes chaining with a solemn charm ; 
Like some blest thought of mercy, on a soul 
Brooding on blood, the holy image stole. 
The New Timon. (Third Edition.) 
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Hiterature. 


HOOD’S POEMS, VOL. II. (Mozon.) 


__ As we propose to ourselves “a labour of love,” for our July 
Number, in a lengthened review of Hoop’s Poems, we merely, 
now, mention this SECOND EDITION of them, in order to refresh 
the memory of the intellectual, and the benevolent, as to the 
debt they still owe our departed Poet, and those who were dear 
to him, and whom he has left behind. These Poems are a 
treasury of thought, and melody—a well-head of beneficent in- 
spiration, and picturesque outpourings. No public institution 
—no private family (with any pretensions to taste, and right 
feeling) should be without a copy of the beautifully printed 
EpItTion which Mr. Moxon has just ushered into public no- 
tice. We have only, here, room for a short sample of the 
Poetry, on which we, next month, hope to descant at large. 
A Gem of the first water is 


A HOME-SONNET. 


The world is with me, and its many cares— 

Its woes—its wants—the anxious hopes and fears 
That wait on all terrestrial affairs— 

The shades of former and of future years— 
Foreboding fancies and prophetic tears, 

Quelling a spirit that was once elate. 

Heavens! what a wilderness the earth appears, 
Where youth, and mirth, and health, are out of date ! 
But no—a laugh of innocence and joy 

Resounds, like music of the fairy race, 

And, gladly turning from the world’s annoy, 

I gaze upon a little radiant face, 

And bless, internally, the merry boy 

Who makes a son-shine in a shady place. 


JEFFREYS, A PLAY. (Nickésson.) 


Or Mr. Spicer’s two last plays, viz. Jeffreys, and Honesty, we, 
on the whole, prefer Honesty, which, besides a hero more essen- 
tially. interwoven with its plot, presents us with a heroine far 
more distinctively drawn, more interestingly imperilled, and more 
rationally motived, than the Lady Grace of his Sadler’s Wells 
triumph.— Mrs. Warner, whom we saw, twice, in the part, did 
every thing for it of which it is susceptible; but the part itself 
did very little for her—it gave not sufficient scope for her fine, 
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and mature talents. The fiend-judge suited Mr. Phelps, ay, 
even to his very imperfections, which, if few, are remarkable, 
and utterly forbid the hope of his ever being able, like Vanden- 
hoff, or Macready, to sustain the weight of a theatre, as its main 
prop, without the assistance, and most efficient support, of other 
props of at least equal calibre to himself—yet, this infatuated 
actor has just cut off the right arm of his hitherto strength, by 
expelling, it amounts to nothing else, Mrs. Warner from their 
late joint management. We never felt more profoundly con- 
vinced of anything, in all our career, than that he will rue the 
day he was guilty of such fatuity and ingratitude com- 
bined—we use the term ingratitude, advisedly, for he owes it, 
undividedly, to Mrs. Warner and her suggestions, that he ever 
acquired, and took up the position at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
which he has just used to her unjust extrusion therefrom. 

As Jeffreys has been so largely quoted from, and so carefully 
analysed, of late, we should only weary our readers by repeating 
the dicta, or the selections of those whose opportunities served 
them to give it an earlier notice ; and therefore, objecting to the 
half title Jeffreys, in comparison with the more poetical, and 
dramatic, Judge Jeffreys, we commend the play to our friends, 
assuring them it will repay the perusal, and is to be obtained at 
a cost which, in compliance with the improvements of the age, 
is popularly moderate. 


LUSITANIA ILLUSTRATA.—PART IL. 


WE received this handsomely printed book so late in the 
month, and when our matter was made up, that’ we have only 


room here to say, that this Part, treating, of the Minstrelsy of 


Portugal, with specimens in the original language, and _transla- 
tions of them into our own, owes its publication (as did its pre- 
decessor) to one of the first Portuguese scholars in England— 
viz. Mr. Adamson, of Newcastle on Tyne. This gentleman is 
well qualified for the task of illustrating the annals of Portugal, 
since he possesses, perhaps, the best library of Portuguese works 
in the country—is a corresponding Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon—has translated into his mother- 
tongue, a tragedy, on the subject of [gnez de Castro’s.fate, by a 
native Portuguese—and, for his researches with respect to, and 
exercitations in the lore and literature of our old ally, has 
been decorated with two royal orders of merit, by its ruling 
powers. We shall return to the subject of Lusztania Illus- 
trata, Part II., on the Minstrelsy of Portugal, in our next. 
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MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 


Lonpon is now full of visitors; and we trust none of them 
will return to their homes, without paying their respects to the 
venerable lady, to whom we owe one of the wonders—and a 
most instructive wonder it is too, preaching the folly of strife, 
and ambition, and hopes solely wedded to this world and its 
vanities—of this wonderful metropolis. 

To us, who are -somewhat imaginative, the waxen resem- 
blances of the lately deceased great, garmented and made up as 
they appeared in life, seemed almost to live and move again ° 
before us, producing a solemn sadness, whose effects are, with- 
‘out doubt, useful to all who experience it. A sight of 
Napoleon's travelling carriage, sword, fragments of apparel, 
and other relics, is, to our mind, the best antidote for ill- 
regulated aspirations, and war-fever insanities, that the whole 
earth could afford. To visitors, then, as well as to dwellers 
within our metropolitan boundaries, we say again,—go and see 
Madame Tussaud’s most striking,.as well as most instructive, 
exhibition and relics. 





THE COLOSSEUM. 


Tuts is a scene of downright enchantment, from its cupola 
to its base; from its internal pictorial representation of this 
huge Babel, as seen from the top of St. Paul’s, to its external 
bird’s-eye view of as much of that same Babel as can come 
within the scope of actual vision; from its grottoes, to its 
stalactite caverns ; its spiral, many-jetting fountains, 1 in the front, 
to its Mont Blane by moonlight, in the rear: it is, in fact, a 
scene that a dozen inspections cannot exhaust ; and not to have 
revelled in which, is to have denied oneself a Tefined pleasure, 
and a very memorable enjoyment. 


tlle 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Address of the Pro-Polish Association : Bliss not Riches (Colonization) : 
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